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PREFACE 

BY 

THE TRANSLATOR- 



The Public caiut^t ;bei. clinou^ to ^kni^ the dr- 

jv. . ■> ' •• j"" ~t -> -' ' 

cumstanoes whicfar hiiye ,p}4c^ iu »3oy hands the 
Letters, from which t^e Sa&wiaig* aie a selectkm ; 
or why they were not pubUjj^^iulS'rittice, and are 
published here. They have pleased- me, and I have 
been willing to think they may please others. This, 
if not my reason for publishing them, is at least my 
excuse. But, in order that the reader may not 
expect what he will .not find, it may be necessary to 
say something of the writer of them : of the Letters 
themselves I had better say but little^ for trans- 
lators are ^nerally the worst judges in the world of 
whajt they translate. The writer of these Letters 
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is my friend ; therefore I cannot safely trust myself 

to speak of what he is : but I will venture to say a 

few words of what he U not. He is not, then, that 

lusvs naturce^ a citizen of the world: he used 

sometimes to long for his home and his fnends, 

like the merest scboodboy. He is not a politician : 

I do not think he could tell the date of the battle 

cl[ Lripsic; and he has not mentioned the name 

c^ Napoleon once, dither to bless or curse it (I 

wotider wliftibB^ t^rlai^ <^ afey 

• ••••«• * •• •• • %* • 

\mk^ OB apy vibjbctt fliit'has'lSete. written by any > 

• • • • • • * • 

Bcwdx man or IPoMul,\«during the last twenty - 

s^pbfiTS he used sometimes to talk and thmk ci 
ihi$ world, and the thsi^ of it, as if he really 
b^ieved that there. might possibly be another!-*^ 
The secret of all these defidenoiea is, perhaps, to . 
berfound in iUK>dier of his negiitiTe qualities: he^ 
is nod a PAaisiAK. He passed the early part of hia 
life ux a^ metropolis; but had quitted it for some 
yfara before he came to England, and had resided 
with his family in one of those elegant letireuents - 



ki wiixh Frabce b so ridi, but wbadi 90 few of 
Jier people seem l» know die value o£ 

. li^ after thia» any one )Bkould desire to know 
gmoveof way finend» it mu3t he lougbt iair hia Leik- 
;lers; wUcb, as far » they go,me Jtranscxripts f<tf 
•faimael^ I will be;firank : if they baevehis fauhs^^-i^ 
0m of which^ andtfaat the most conapieooiuii in 
^ese LetterSy is the habit of ieding nither too 

^piickiyy 0mi yvtAffikg' too h aa tH ^-^^^thcy «r<»-«ila» 
not .widunit his good qualitiesf the chief of arhidi 
is^ thst he has aa eye' and a heart for goodness 
sod beauty whenever he jfibads them: though^ he 
is pretty sure^ as every one ought to be^ that, 
geoeraUy speaidi^, . they "nowhere exist in such 
dimndance and per&eti^ as in Mt own oountry. 
But if in these Letters he has seen and fek tUbags 
through a medium which has discoloured them a 
U^e^ and dianged their, positions, it has not 
distorted their forms. Finally, theF best of my 
£riead' it, that he is always the most deligbtedt 
adien he 4saa most 
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If some penoDS, wiser than their ndgfaboiin, 
should discover that these Letters are superficial, 
egotistical, colloquial, and so forth, it will only 
be saying, in other words, that they are exactly 
what they pretend to be, — namely, familiar Letters 
to dear and intimate friends; the pleasure off 
writing and of reading, which results from the 
privilege of saying exactly what one feels and 
thinks, exactly in the manner and at the mo- 

aa cnt t lia t- one qutually ftels~ imd thniks it. Xhe 

writer did not set up for an instructor.' . He wrote 
to please himself by pleasdng his fiiends; and he 
wrote with confidence, because he was pretty suie 
that whatever he wrote would please them. But 
he pretended to express, not what he thought 
they or anybody else must or ought to feel, but 
simply wJuU he himself JiU. 

One word of the translation. I wiU confess 
that I have taken some pains with it. In fact, 
I did it partly as an experiment, to try whe* 
ther, by translating the sense instead of the 
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language-^by giving equivalent phrases instead 
of equivalent words — I might not producie a 
tsomething which should be a perfect transcript 
of the original, and yet have no appearance 
of bdng a translation. Accordingly, I have 
not been much surprised to learn that some over* 
sagacious • persons pretend to hav& discovered 
(fitofOk those few cxf the following Letters which 
have already appeared in print under a feigned 
name,*) that they were actually written in the 
English language, and have never beeit soiled by 
the inky fingers of a post-office clerk at all. 
Tlus is, to be sure, a somewhat gratuitous sup- 
position ; yet, if it had pleased any one to believe 
\Xf he might have been very welcome for me. If 
fae had insisted on my being a cleverer person than 
I pretend to be, I could have had no reason to 

r 

object to that ;— only, as I do not daim the credit 
of any good the Letters may contain, I should 

* In the New Monthly Miq;iiziiie : they consist of the 
first nineteen Letters in the first volume, and the descrip- 
iJoB of Oxford in the second. 



ce]:t9inly have protested i^gauist bdng made ]:e8pon- 
sibl^ for any of the erroneous ofmuow that msff 
be imputed to them. However, to prevent the 
uecesdty of this, my friend has^ with fome diifl^ 
culty, been prevailed (m to let his name appear ^i 
the title page ; mid the rather, ^ it is a n^e 
which, ftom his retired habits, is likely to be al* 
post as liittle lojudwn in bi^ own oo^mtry a§ it is 
here. 

Finally, the Letters, «^ch as they are» have been 
written and translated to please our ^oide^ andy 
in so doing, to please ourselves.; a|id they bare 
succeeded. If they should be equally fortunale 
with the Public, the writer- of thpm will, I dpse 
say, belieye that much of th^ or§$t of (heir sue- 
cess is due to me; and I shall'knoF that it all be- 
longs to him, ai^ we shall both be aatiag^. 
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Dieppe, Thursday, Sept. I«, 18 IT. 

My bear Claire, 

Contrary to your predictions, the attractions of 
Paris did not detiun us a single day from the ulti* 
mate object of our journey. Thus, it turns out, 
that you do not know us quite so well as }rou would 
have us believe. The truth is, that, as neither C 
nor I pride ourselves on the strength of our reso- 
lutions when temptations are in the way, we 
were pretty sure that, if we allowed Paris to detain 
us owe day, there would be no answering for the 
extent of its influence ,• so, with a prospective pru- 
dence, whidi you will no doubt think very credit- 
able to us, at Ville-Juif we paid our postilions for 
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three or four stages forward^ and bidding them 
drive through Paris, pulled up the blinds of the 
carriage, and, as it was getting dark, silently com- 
posed ourselves into our respective comers; thu» 
contriving to slip through the fingers of the enemy,, 
agunst whom we might perhaps have failed in 
making a successful resistance. There is no deny- 
ing that one of U8-^(I can only answer for one) 
did not sleep very soundly as he felt himself rattling 
over the pave of the metrc^polis of the world ; and 
he has a faint recolliection of having been once or 
twice on the point of waking his companion, to con- 
sult with him on the inexpediency of proceeding 
further that evening ; intending to hint at the little 
chance there was of meeting with fitting accommo- 
dation at a country village, and to expatiate on the 
dangers of damp beds, the miseries of short suppers, 
and so forth. But perhaps all this occurred to him 
in a dream. Certain it is, however, that we both 
retained our comers mlently till we had passed the 
Barriere de St. Denis, and felt ourselves on the terre 
again. Probably it was this change from noise to 
comparative silence that waked us both ; for we now 
soon found that we both were awake, and ready to 
consult on where we should pass the night. In pur- 
suance of a sadden thought of C- ■ , we agreed to 
turn out of our road, and sleep at Montmorency, that 
wemigihtidleaway afew hours there in the morning. 
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for the sake of him who idled away some of the 
least unhappy years of his life there.* We left 
Montmorency in the middle of Monday, supped 
at Ecouis, and then travelled on for the rest of 
the night, to make up for what you will call our 
lost time; arriving at Rouen early on Tuesday 
morning, where we staid till to-day. 

You know Normandy is one of my chief fa- 
vourites among our provinces, as Rouen is among 
the cities. There is infinite character about the 
latter, with its majestic cathedral, its noble boule- 
vards, and its air of fresh, and, as it were^ youthful 
antiquity ; and the former abounds in every variety 
of picturesque beauty. I hastened to the top of 
Mount St Catherine as soon as we arrived, and 
found the view from thence, as it was when we saw 
it together five years ago, unrivalled by any thing 
I have seen elsewhere, or ever expect to see, fco: ex- 
tent, richness, and variety ; and the beautiful Seine 
still winds through the midst of it, studded with all 
her lovely little islands : one of which, as you may 
remember, a person whom you know, when he was 
a Uttle more addicted to reading and acting romance 
than he is now, fell in love with, and talked of buy- 
ing and building a house upon ; aiid was only pre- 
vented from doing so, by accidentally learning that 
be must be content to put up with the slight incon- 

* RoiiMeau.-r-TR. ' 
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venience of having his meadow and garden under 
water all the winter, not to mention the lower rooms 
of his projected chateau. I paid a visit of compli- 
ment to the spot nevertheless, in return for the fan- 
cies and images (looking as fresh and green as itself) 
that it called back to me. 

The splendid costumes of the peasantry of this 
province also renuun unchanged ; and the females 
are still, without exception, the finest race in France. 
In both these respects a marketpdaj at Rouen pre^ 
sents a more interesting subject for contemplation 
than perhaps any thing else of the kind. 

On leaving this city, and proceeding towards the 
coast, the extreme beauty of some of the female 
faces that you meet with, has seemed even more 
striking to me now than when I first observed it. 
We have seen three or four that were absolute mo- 
dels of perfection, as to form, feature, complexion, 
&c. It is true they are deficient in that peculiar 
expression which is so much sought after in France ; 
but I am not at all sure that the perfectly tranquil 
and unconscious air, which usually reigns in their 
divine faces, is not superior in every respect to this 
boasted piquancy ; and I am sure that it is infinitely 
more poetical. 

We reached Dieppe this morning, and intend 
sailing for Brighton to-night On account of the 
.extreme characteristic costume, style of builds 



ing, &c. Dieppe is certainly the best port we could 
have chosen, to embark from. The last im- 
pres^ons we shall thus take with us from France, 
will no doubt afford the more striking contrasts 
when we arrive on the other side : and it is from 
contrasts chiefly that the mere external and imme- 
diate excitement and pleasure of travelling arise. 



Adieu, till we find ourselves in England. 



V. S, 
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LETTER II. 



Brighton, Friday, Sapt. 19, 181T. 

In spite of all the fools and philosophers that 
ever thought or wrote, bodily pain is the greatest 
evil attendant on humanity. Perhaps it is the only 
real one. For myself, I think it is. Against all the 
evils which spring from the mind of man, the mind 
itself— omnipotent in its own sphere— furnishes, 
or at least possesses, the antidote. In the evils, so 
called, which are engendered by the passions and 
affections, those who choose to look for them may 
recognize the elements of all that is beautiful in the 
human character : evils without which the moral 
world could no more preserve its healthfulness and 
perfection, than the physical world could without 
winds, thunder clouds, and earthquakes. But cor- 
poral pain, in its beginning, its continuation, and 
its end, is the source of unmixed mischief. It shuts 
up the winged spirit in the dark, narrow, and pesti- 
erous dungeon of the flesh. It concent rates all the 
energies and emotions of tbe mind and heart Upon 
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the one indivisibie p(Hiit of self; where, not 
having space to breathe or to look abroady they 
stagnate, and corrupt^ and perish. In the violeiit 
extremes of daoiger, the affecticms frequently step 
f<Hi;h ia all their beauty : the friend looks to his 
frknd, and is tranquil; the modier hangs over 
her child, and forges there is any other being in 
t}fe w<»id; die Iov» clings to the term or the 
image of his mistress, and is happy. But in the 
torture of acute bodily pain, or the death-like lan- 
guor ot disease, every thing external is shut out : 
the diarities c^ life wither; its very ddicacies, 
vrluch are an, instinct in the female character, are 
fcHTgotten ; the strengths of ovr nature become weak- 
iauQfSfleSi and its weaknesses rise up into strengths; 
and self — mean, miserable, bodUj^ self— opens, and 
•spreads, and covers every thing. If there is one 
general law of our nature in which the wisdom is not 
iippareat, it is diat which makes disease the constant 
ccnnptoion of a death-bed: thus depriving us of the 
best beamty of the human character, precisely at the 
fnoment when we more than ever seem to need it ; 
leaving nodiing but its worst deformity. 

You'll wander how IVe been led to make these 
r^ections. But you will cease to wonder when 
you come to be imprisoned, as I have just been, for 
twenty-^ hours in an English packet-boat. Let 
those who possess and would retain a tolerable 
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ojnnion of human nature avoid this earthly, or 
rather watery pandemonium. It is a test which 
nothing can withstand. 

We landed here two hours ago, and surrendered 
ourselves at discretion to the first persons who were 
in wait to lay hands on us. They conducted us to 
a hotel, where we now are ; C with his un- 
changeable good-humour ; but I, ill, fatigued, spi- 
ritless^ out of temper, and disposed to dislike every 
thing and every body about me» How is this.^ 
Shall I eonfess ? My mind, and the weak frame 
to which it is linked, are on the shores of England ; 
but half the energies that keep them healthful, and 
almost all the thoughts and affections that make 
them happy, have returned to the flowers, the tree% 
and the waterfalls of V •* He'll be better and 

happier to-morrow, if the sun shines,^^ I hear 

A say ; and she's always right. She knows 

him better than he does himself. Good mght ! I 
don't know why it is, but when my head is on my 
pillow, and my eyes are closed, and I hear nothing 
about mjQ but my own breathings, wherever my 
body may be, my spirit is sure to be at V . 



Saturday. 

A was right. I got up this mornings 

and walked out ; and the sun did shine, — and the 
sea glittered under it, — ^and the little children were 
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bathing or playing about on the sands, or riding 
ponies or asses on the shore ; gaily dressed people, 
with their brisk morning faces, were passing 
and repassing here and there ; the fishermen were 
spreading their nets to dry, and th^ wives sitting 
trending them, on a beautiful piece of turf in the 
centre of the town looking to the sea ; the houses, I 
thought, had every where a peculiariy happy look, 
unlike any thing I had seen before : — and I was 
better and happier. I looked once or twice across 
the sea for the shores of France, but I c6u''dn't see 
them ; and I don't know whether I wasn't trying 
to be melancholy again ; but just then I caught a 

glance o£ the sunshine upon the water,, and C 

came up to me with his smiling spirit looking out 
from hia eyes, and I was happy half against my 
will* — " Happy against his. will i Now isn't that 
nonsense ?" I hear A— exclaim. May she never 
be able to understand the feelings which she is so 
apt and so welcome to make mercy with .! May 
•a perpetual light from within continue to give, as 
it does now, life, beauty, and newness to every 
thing about her ! I know, as well as she does, that 
this earth is, properly understood, a place about 
the surface of which we ought, to glide as with 
wings ; that the spirit ought to bear up the body 
from seeming to touch it ; that we ought to pass 
over it as the bees pass over flowers, only to collect 

B S 
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their sweets : I know all this, but I am constantly 
finding that I onfy know it; — Ae feels it 

Adieu, my dear Claire, \ 

Your affectionate brother, j 

V. & 

P. S« You will remember that the letters I ad- 
dress to you are intended for all the home circle ; 
and thit the wishes and adieus I bid to you are 
offered for them all. 
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LETTER IIL 



Brighton, Monday, Sept. 22, 1817. 

It is «n infldnct of our nature to judge by exter* 
nals. In the present state of the world I know 
this instinct is apt sometimes to lead hs astray ; but 
it is, upon the whole, a very valuable one ; and I 
generally, to a certain extent, yield myself up to it. 
I suffer it to influence, but not to fix me. 

No one can visit a forrign country with less pre- 
judice ;against the inhabitants of it than I have 
t^^nst those of England; and yet my first im- 
pression is, that I do not like them, and that I 
never can. You will not, howev^, do th^m or me 
the injustice to take this as a deliberate opinion. It 
is mexely an impulse, mmg fiom tlie external in. 
dications of charact^ whidi first present themselves 
to «ne. There is a hard coarseness of feature, and 
a repulsive coldness of manner, which, whatever c^ 
good or of beauty they may cover, are xuiequivo- 
ca^y had in themselves ; and these the English 
appear to me to possess in a remarkable degree^ 
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There is, besides, in all they say and do, an 
awkward and blundering abruptness, which is pe- 
culiarly offensive to a Frenchman. One is accus* 
tomed, too, in France, on all occasions, to give and 
receive a smile at meeting and at parting, even in 
one's intercourse with strangers. Perhaps these 
smiles do not mean much; but they are at least 
harmless. Here I never meet with any thing 
like a smile, except sometimes an awkward half- 
suppressed one at my foreign English. This is one 
of the wotst of rudenesses ; and one to which the 
people here are more addicted than to any other : 
or perhaps it may appear so to me, because it is 
one which a Frenchman never falls into; though 
our language possesses such an endless variety of 
delicacies, which foreigners, and, above all, the 
English, are perpetually violating. But for the 
present, I willingly turn from the people to the 
country. 

We are extremely interested by this town. The 
features of it are not what can be called striking, 
but they are, I think, very remarkable. There is 
nothing about it in the slightest degree venerable 
or impressive, like some of the great French and 
Flemish towns. There is no beauty or grandeur in 
the houses or pubhc buildings. On the contrary, 
there is an air of smallness every where ; but this is 
accompanied by a newness, a completeness, and a 
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finishy which give to the whole the effect of a picture. 
Any part that can be taken in by the eye at once, 
has the appearance of a newly painted scene on the 
stage. Most of the houses look as if they had been 
kept in a case, and were now just uncovered for 
some public occasion. The Prince Jlegent has 
lately been staying at a palace he has here ; and I 
inquired whether the houses had been newly beau- 
tified on this account, as the people are compelled 
to do in Spain when the king travels. All the an- 
swer I got to the inquiry was a " No, Sir !**' ac- 
companied by a rude smile, I suppose at my igno- 
rance in making it. 

The houses are mostly built in rows or sets of 
from ten to twenty, each bding a fac-simile of all 
the rest in the set — or rather, each set looking like 
one long low house, with a door between every two 
or three windows. But what seems to me to give 
the peculiar effect, is the extreme cleanness and 
newness of every thing. The paint looks as if just 
laid on — the windows shine like crystal — the stone 
steps are as white as snow ; and, in some parts of 
the town, the houses are faced with coloured and 
varnished tiles or bricks, which glitter so when the 
sun shines, that you cannot look at them steadily. 

From what I can judge of the Regent'^s palace, 
by sedng it at a distance, it seems to be built in a 
very strange taste indeed. The most conspicuous 
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part of it is a krge dome, almost as large as that 
of the Invalids, composed entirely, of glass. The 
palace is nearly surrounded, and all the lower part 
of it hid, by a range of odd-looking buildings, 
which are the stables. 

There are public libraries where the people meet 
together in the evening-^besides a theatre, assem- 
bly-rooms, exhibitions of various kinds, baths, 
public widks, &c. ; all included in a town con- 
taining not more than twelve thousand inhabitants. 
So that, if Brighton may be taken as a fair 
specimen of an English country town, we must 
have been strangely misinformed as to the people's 
love of amusement* 

V. S. 
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LETTER IV. 



Brighton, Taesday, Sept. 23, 1817. 

You know part of our plan is never to be in is 
hurry — never to mistake moving for traveliing, or 
to arrive at a place for no other purpose than to 
quit it I was too happy at home to have been 
induced to leave it in search of ma^ pleasure-^ 
€ven if pleasure were to be found in the rattle of 
wheels. Tm certain I shall spend no day so hap- 
pily while Fm away, as I should have .done at 
V , with every thing that is dear to me about 
me. But I hope to return there, less unworthy of 
the love that will greet me, and capable of loving 
the givers of it better than ever — more I cannot. 
In the meantime I shall continue to fulfil the con- 
dition on which we mutually consented to separate: 
namely, that I should tell you all I see, and think, 
and feel : in short, that I should talk to you as I 
do when we are ntting together on the terrace^ or 
sjuHitaing under the chestnut trees : — talk, by the 
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way, which, if you hear with delight, it is because 
your hearts are the chief listeners to it 

I made an odd mistake in my last about the 
Regent's palace. I described the stables as the 
palace, and the palace as the stables. I suppose 
the architect, or his employers, just at the time of 
forming the plan, must have been reading the 
English Rabelais^ account of a nation in which 
horses governed and men served them; and so 
raised the buildings according to that writer's ideas 
of the comparative nobihty of those two races of 
animals. I was quite mistaken too, in supposing 
this to be a fair specimen of an English provincial 
town* We find it has very peculiar features, 
and seems extremely well adapted to exhibit the 
manners, habits, &c. of almost all classes of the 
people. We shall therefore remain here for a 
few days. 

Fashion, you must know, is as peremptory in her 
decrees here as she is in France ; and as eiFectually 
destroys all natural and simple tastes and habits of 
feeling. But both here and there, in spite of the 
remonstrances of her votaries, she seems obstinately 
determined, for her health^s sake, to transfer her 
shrine, during the summer months, to a distance 
from the great cities and the metropolis. What is 
to be done in this case ? For a person of fashion 
to vegetate among green fields, trees, flowers. 
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and running brooks, would, doubtless, be a most 
lamentable waste of life; but then not to be a 
person of fashion woiild be still worse. In this 
dilemma a compromise has been made between in* 
clination and duty. Fashion forbids them to live 
in London, and habit prevents them from living 
out of it ; so they contrive to live in and out of it 
at the same time, by establishing on the sea-coast, 
and in dyferent parts of the island, certain little 
Londons ; of which this at Brighton is said to be 
the most in favour. I suppose because it is the 
least of all others like the country. The centre of 
Paris, with its Thuilleries and Champs Elys^es, is 
a garden of Eden to it. The country, for leagues 
round, is one uninterrupted range of brown, barren 
chalk-hills; on which a few lean, dirty-looking 
sheep tantalize their appetites by nibbling at the 
dry turf. Nature has, to be sure, scattered a tre^ 
here and there, to shew that the want of vegetation 
is not her fault; and a few spots of land have been 
cultivated ; but I imagine this has been done only 
to make the rest look more barren (that is to say, 
more beautiful) by the contrast ; as coquettes put 
black patches on their faces, to make the white and 
red look more brilliant. Never have our own vine- 
covered hills and delicious vallies of Languedoc 
shone out upon my memory in absence with such 
luxuriance as during the few days IVe been here. 
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But thej tell lu we must not judge of the face of 
their idand bj any thing we see in the near nei^ 
bourhood of dns town ; and hanre referred us to a 
epot about two leagues distant, finr a most extensiye 
and beautiful view of the adjacent country. We 
intend going there to-morn>w« 



Till then adieu. 



V.S. 
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LETTER V. 



Brighton, Wednesday, Sept. Zi, 1817. 

We hare just returned from visiting vhat is 
called die Devil's Dyke. The view fiom the top 
«f this singular place has a very peculiar diaracter, 
and is c^tiunly most beautiftd. The road to the 
•spot from whence the view is to be seen is admir- 
ably calculated to enhance its beauties by direct 
iaaad sudd^i contrast. It lays, at first, through 
<XMm-fidlds; but all the latter part is what they caH 
here Downs: that is, an immense tract of countiy, 
undulating ofi all sides, so that you have nowhere 
a single receding distance as far as the eye can 
reach, but several separate distances, eadi dis- 
tinctly marked, but more and mare faintly as they 
recede behind each other; and all sliifting and 
varying with the position of the eye, or the rise 
;and fall of the track (for there is no road) over 
which jou are passing. The whole is covered 
with a short brown turf, and unbroken by a single 
tree or a angle habitation ; and, with the exception 
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of a view of the sea now and then on the left, 
bounded only by the horizon. The effect of this, 
beside being exceeding fine in itself, adds greatly 
to that of the noble prospect, which, at a turn of 
the hill, bursts upon the eye suddenly and at once. 
The character of this view is, in almost every 
thing, different from those we are accustomed to in 
France ; but if it wants their grandeur and variety, 
it is still extremely beautiful. The spectator stands 
on the ridge of a range of Downs, such as I have 
been describing to you, which seem, as far as the 
eye can reach on either side, to form an inaccessible 
barrier to the sea. Smooth brown turf covers their 
almost perpendicular declivity down to the very 
foot; and then the country lays before the eye in 
one immense flat, or plain, which, in the front, 
stretches out interminably, till the blue distance 
becomes lost in the blue sky. Nothing can be 
more luxuriant than the cultivation with which the 
whole of this plain is covered ; and yet it is totally 
different from any thing I have seen before. That 
part which lays near enough for the eye to distin- 
guish the detail of it, consists of square patches of 
from one to three or four arpents,* completely 
divided from each other by thick hedge-rows. 
This, together with the wood, winch is scattered 

♦ An arpent is about an acre.— Tr» 
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about in small quantities every where, ^ves to the 
scene the appearance of a vast garden— at this sea- 
son almost of a flower garden, from the endless 
variety of tints by which the whole is covered. To 
complete the eflect of the picture, narrow roads 
wind about like the course of a river, and lead to 
little villages which are seen here and there, with 
their small, simple-looking church-spires rising out 
of dumps of trees, which seem to have been planted 
there not by man but by nature. This appearance, 
both of the roads and the t^ees, is almost unknown 
with us ; but is extremely pleasing. Indeed, I'*m 
half-inclined not to confess to you how very much 
I have been delighted by this view ; for, if I have 
succeeded in giving you any thing like a distinct 
idea of it, you will see how entirely it differs from 
^ur own favourite ones. Here are no forest- 
crowned mountains rising majestically in the dis- 
tance ; no laughing vallies which seem to exult in 
their own beauty ; no rivers winding and glittering 
between their banks, till they become lost to the 
eye, but not to the fancy; no vine-covered hills 
jutting out in the foreground on either side, round 
the comers of which the imagination is eUticed to 
stray, and paint for itself pictures even more 
lovely than the one it leaves. Here every thing ia 
seen ; but then neither the eye nor the mind has a 
desire to wander : they feel as if they could rest for 
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ever on the beautiful creation which seemA to lay 
breathing and basking in the sunshine before them. 
You know I am accustomed to find or to fancy 
every where, in external nature, symbols of the 
mind. Our favourite French landscapes seem^ 
then, like the song of the nightingale, to tM of 
joy : this English one, like the voice of the stock- 
dove, seems to breathe and to murmur of happi- 
ness. The one laughs outwardly, like a bacchante 
of Titian ; the other smiles inwardly, like a Ms^ 
donna of Corregio. 

Adieu, for a day or two. 

V.S. 
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LETTER VI. 



BrigbtOB, SatnidBf, Sept 27, 1817. 

Thkee days ago we left our Hotel, and came to 
stay for a short time at what they call here a 
Boarding-house. This is a kind of establishment 
unknown with us ; and is, I believe, peculiar to these 
watering places.* The inmates consist at present of 
about forty pers(»is of both sexes, and all ages. 
They are all from the middle classes of society, and 
live together enfamiOe, paying a certiun sum per 
week, for which they are suppUed with every thing 
except wine. The sum is about seventy-five francs ; 
which is moderate compared with the extravagant 
expence of living in the same style at an Hotel. 
The party all reside in London, and all come here 
for the same purpose, viz. pour 9*anmser; so that 
the plan of assembling tc^ther is not ill chosen : 
but they do not seem to know how to profit by the 
facilities it affords them of aiding each other in 
th^r pursuits. Indeed, from all I have been able to 
observe here, (and it appears that there cannot be 

* The wiiter is mistaken in both theie perticulan.—- Ta. 
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a better place to observe on* this subject), tlie 
English seem, of all people I ever heard tell of, to 
have the oddest notions concerning pleasure. Theii* 
amusement is the most triate affair in the world. 
It is not without deserving it that they have the 
credit, all over the continent, of being great rea- 
soners : for they reason themselves into their very 
gaiety, such as it is. It is with them an affair of 
the head, not of the heart. They are gay as a 
matter of duty or of choice ; — ^not because they /erf 
sa They cannot help seeing that we live in a 
world filled with beauty ; — that we cannot step or 
look abroad for a moment, unless it be among 
scenes which we ourselves have created or spoiled, 
without meeting every where sights and sounds of 
happiness. They think and ponder upon this, — 
for thinking seems to be their forte ; and they con- 
clude that man too was intended to be happy. 
Following up this train of reasoning, it leads them 
to the conviction that they (mght to be happy, 
and the determination that they will be happy ; 
and then they proceed to be happy accordingly. 
But it is done with a grave air, and a wise face. 
You can see that they perform their gaiety not as a 
matter of sentiment, but of principle : as those peo- 
ple perform their religion who worship a Supreme 
Being, not because they feel that there is ^e, but 
because they conclude that there must be one. 
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It is remarkable that, when a trait of character 
once settles itself upon a people, and becomes 
national, it seldom changes. Old Froissart, four 
hundred years ago, noticed that on some great 
public occasion, (I believe it was the meeting 
* between Henry^III. and Francis, I.) the English 
people *^ s*amu8oieni triisiemeni, selon Pusage dt 
leur pays.^ 



Adieu, for the present. 



V. S. 



• 
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LETTER VII. 



Brighton, Sunday, Sept. 28, 181T. 

Perhaps I cannot give you a better idea of the 
private cmtusements of the EngHsh people, than by 
placing you among them here. I will, therefore, 
send you a sketch of the life of the inmates of this 
house for one day; as it will, I find, serve as a 
counterpart to all the rest. You will recollect, too, 
that it is a day in the lives of persons who have 
quitted their homes, families, and occupations, 
solely in search of pleasure ; and that the place I 
write from is considered the gayest in the island. 
. The usual hour of rising is about nine. Per- 
haps an hour or two before this, two or three of the 
party, — ^young ladies more new to the place than 
tlie rest, and glad of an opportunity of looking 
about them unchecked by the argus eyes of their 
mammas or aunts, — will stroll to the sea^shore, and 
dip their fingers into the water to taste " how salt 
it is !*" or try how near they can put their not very 
pretty feet to the little waves that' come rippling 
over each other, without being caught by them ; or 
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wonder at the oceaiii and confess that " it is not 
near so large as they thought it was !**' About nine 
they return ; seldom without trophies of their enter- 
prise, — such as, a ^^ curious^ stone with a hole in it, 
a dry star-fish, or a long wet sea-weed dangling to 
their fingers^ ends. By this time the rest of the 
company begin to drop in, in parties of three or 
four, to the public eating-room, where a breakfast is 
prepared of tea, coffee, eggs, &c. This lasts about 
an hour ; during the course of which each seldom 
fails to inform all the rest who are within speaking 
distance, that " its a fine" or " a dull morning ;" as 
if each fanded that all the others wanted the 
faculty to find it out. This generally forms the sum 
and substance of the conversation during break- 
fast ; after which the females retire. Some of them 
go to their chambers to read for an hour or two : 
not, however, the works of any of the authors we 
are acquainted with in France — such as Milton and 
Pope, or Steele and Addison, or Richardson and 
Fielding : these appear to have gone quite out of 
fashion. Nothing is to be seen but novels, written 
by no matter who — anybody or nobody — ^provided 
they have attractive titles, such as the " Victim of 
Sentiment," or "the Becluse of the Forest;" or 
romances in verse, and others in prose, written by 
a living author named Scott, who has lately become 
extravagantly popular among them. Others sit 

c 2 
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down to a piano there is in the public sitting 
room, and amuse themselves by plajing and 
singing ; in both of which accomplishments I have 
as yet been able to discover nothing remarkable, 
except a total want of feeling either for their in- 
strument, their music, or their hearers. Others 
are walking on the sea shore to pick up shells, 
or, if the weather is favourable, taking a dip 
in the sea; — ^for some cannot get leave of their 
papas to come here, without promising to pay this 
tax at the shrine of health. For the convenience of 
bathing they are provided with wooden boxes, which 
go on wheels, and are drawn a short distance into 
the water by a horse. From this little moving 
house they descend down steps; and if they are 
afraid to go by themselves, they are assisted by 
women, who attend for the purpose ; and somedmes 
by men.* By the bye, a tolerable specimen of the 
boasted delicacy of Enghsh females ! Those who 
are not occupied in any of these ways, will perhaps 
be found driving about the town or the neighbour- 
hood, in little wooden machines a foot from the 
ground, drawn by one or two donkies; — or riding 
upon the backs of those animals, attended by a 
little boy behind to flog them on — I mean the 

* I believe the writer has been misiDformed on this pointt 
with respect to BrightoD, at least* In several other pails of 
the country it is not imcommon.— Tr. 
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donkies. I suppose you are putting on an incre- 
dulous smile at all this; but it is literally true, I 
assure you. Dunng this time the men are employed 
in reading the newspapers, or playing at billiards, 
(which they have no notion of) or sailing out in a 
filthy fishing-boat and coming back dck ;-^K)r such 
as keep horses ride up to the Downs, where they 
exhibit their boasted skill in horsemanship, by trying 
who can gallop fastest, or leap in the best style over 
a ditch a yard wide, or a hedge a foot high ! All 
this fills up the time till about three ; when they 
return and dress for dinner, which takes place 
a]ix>ut half-past four. This is the only meal at 
which the English eat ;'and the wonder is that, 

nvith their execrable cooking, they can eat at all. 

The whole is put on the table at once, except the 
pastry, which they never dine without. The cloth 
is then removed, and the wine and dessert put on 
the bare table. They take scarcely any wine with 
their dinner ; and the females all leave the room a 
short time after it is over. The men remain about an 
hour ; when most of the party assemble in the draw- 
ing-room, and the mistress of the house prepares 
tea. Dining this operation some of the men amuse 
themselves by talking what I suppose they call 
gallantry, to the ladies ; to which the latter appear 
to listen with exemplary patience. But, generally 
speaking, the men — and particularly the young 
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.ones— -crowd together in one comer of the roomy 
and recount the adventures of the day ; embellish- 
ing the relation every now and then by a loud 
general laugh, which, for any thing the rest of the 
company know to the contrary, may be directed at 
them. It is by this time eight o^clock. Most of the 
party now go to a public walk, where all the viators 
of the town assemble. Their evident objects in 
this are, to see and be seen ; but, as you'll perceive 
from the time (eight o'clock in September), they con- 
trive that it shall be exactly too late for either of these 
purposes. This, however, they don't seem to be 
aware of, but very innocently walk backwards and 
forwards for an hour in the dark, and then go to one 
or other of the public libraries* You'll think these 
odd places for ladies to go, in search of amusement, 
and at this time of night ; but you must not judge of 
things here by their names. A library means any 
thing rather than what it does with us. Imagine 
to yourself a large long room, on one si^^pf which, 
from top to bottom, are shelves for books ; the op- 
posite side forming a window looking to the public 
walk, and filled with mu»c, toys, gloves, perfumery, 
and a thousand et ceteras ; and a counter running 
along the whole length on one side, covered with 
glass-cases containing jewellery, &c. At one end, 
elevated on a little stage about two feet from the 
ground^ sit two persons, who are constantly play- 
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ing, or rather working, country dances, on a harp 
and a piano ; except when they are reheved, at the 
expence of the company, by a third person, who 
sings a song. At the opposite ends are placed 
forms and chairs, on which the females sit In the 
middle is a table at which a man stands, (I sup* 
pose (me of the librarians) with a pack of cards in 
his hand, which he occasionally turns up, and 
cries out the numbers to which each card has a 
reference in some sort of petty gambling, the 
mysteries of which we have not yet discovered. 
Imagine all the interstices of this space com- 
pletely jammed up with tolerably well-dressed 
people of all ages, sexes and conditions, (for there 
is no exclusion^ and nothing to pay for coming in,) 
and you^U have as good an idea as I can ^ve you 
of a Public Library at Brighton. " But for what 
do they assemble here ?^ yotfll ask. It's what I 
have afikcd twenty times ; but they smile, and look 
foolish, and carft tell me. To return to our party : 
those who do not spend their evening in wandering 
about to one or other of these Libraries (for there 
are three), have perhaps been sitting at home at 
a green table, with their eyes fixed on certain 
papers covered with black and red spots — ^their 
brows contracted into a wise frown — their minds 
on the stretch, and their mouths closed in a pro- 
found silence for three hours— only occasionally 
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interrupted by mutual recriininationa, provided 
they happen to be good friends enough to be war- 
ranted in abusingeach other ; — and this they call 
playing at whist ! About half-past ten they drop 
in^ to a cold supper ; and by about half-past eleven 
the whole of the party have generally retired to 
bed, to dream of the pleasures of the past day, or 
anticipate those of to-morrow : which they may 
do with great safety, for they are pretty sure to 
resemble in all respects those of yesterday. 

You will observe that I have not mentioned the 
Theatre among the amusements of the evening ; 
and in fact it very seldom is so. If aperson of 
quality condescends to patronize the performances, 
their name is put at the head of the bills; and 
then every body goes, whatever the perform- 
ance may be : but the merits of the play, or the 
talents of the actors, have seldom sufficient attrac- 
tion for any but a few of the townspeople. 

From all this— than which it is not easy to con- 
ceive any thing more ennuyeuaey except writing 
the account of it, and, as I m afraid you*ll find, 
the reading it, — ^you'll conclude that the English 
have strange notions of gaiety and amusement. 
In fact they have none at all. A single simshiny 
fete day at St Cloud — ^with the booths, the games 
and the water-works; the children sporting about 
every where— the young men and maids wander- 
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ing in pairs among the trees — ^the middle-aged and 
old occupying the walks, or seated in groups on 
chairs, quietly enjoying the happiness that breathes, 
looks, and speaks in every thing about them ; and, 
above all, the finish of the whole by the music and 
dancing at night: a single day such as this, 'em- 
bodies more real pleasure — calls forth more heart 
— cherishes more complacent feelings towards our 
fellow-beings — tends more to invigorate and fit the 
mind for the duties of daily life — ^in short, fulfils to 
more effect the end for which we live in this beau- 
tiful world, than all the gloomy gaiety that such a 
place as this produces in an age — Sundays included : 
of which last I shall have more to tell you hereafter. 
You'll easily believe there's nothing to keep us 
here any longer. We shall complete our week at 
the boarding-house, and then set off for London. 
You must not expect to hear of us again till v/e 
arrive there. 

Adieu. 

V. s. 



c 3 
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LETTER VIII. 



LoodoD, Thursday, October 2, 18 IT. 

We left Brighton on the SOth, slept that night 
at a town called Dorking, and arrived in London 
yesterday afternoon. This is not the shortest 
road ; but we chose it because we were told the 
country through which it Ues is the more beautiful 
of the two : and we were indeed delighted with it 
the whole way. It is in one respect different from 
what we had been led to expect by the flatness of 
the view from the Devil's Dyke, — ^being a succession 
of hill and dale throughout : but for the rest, it in 
every thing resembles that. 

In travelling here, you need never be reminded 
of towns and cities till you come to them. The 
roads are mostly enclosed by thick hedge-rows on 
either side, with lofty trees growing out of them 
at intervals ; and they wind about so that you can 
scarcely ever see along them for two hundred 
yards ; but from the elevations and openings in 
^he trees, you catch every now and then, beautiful 
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views, which are perpetually varying in extent 
and character, but which never become strikingly 
grand. Every thing, indeed, is on a smaller scale 
than what I have been accustomed to see. I feel 
as if I had got upon the surface of a smaller globe 
than that on which France is idtuated. Even the 
houses are in keeping with this feeling. The 
country seats of the nobility and gentry are, in 
point of size, like baby-houses, compared with 
those of France. Indeed, I can in no way bnng 
to my own mind so striking a feeling of the con- 
trast in this respect, as by fancying a French 
chateau placed on any one spot in the road be- 
tween Brighton and London. 

As far as I have seen, the characteristic of 
English scenery is exactly this ; that the unity of 
feeling, connected with what is called the country^ 
is never broken. The hand of man maybe de- 
tected every where, but it nowhere obtrudes itself; 

' for the work is done in the very spirit of nature. 
There are no endless avenues of trees — ^no bound; 
less fields of com — ^no strait, wide, paved roads — 
no woods planted in lines and sections, with the 
branches of the trees stripped off to the top. These 
have certainly a grand and imposing effect ; but 
Uke most other grand and imposing things, they 

' talk of what one does not desire to hear. Such 
an avenue of trees must be the approach to some 
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grand house ; such an immense tract of com must 
belong to some wealthy prc^rietor ; such a broad 
road must lead to some great city ; such a wood 
must have been planted for some use : now grand 
houses, wealthy proprietors, large cities, and 
utility, are the most unrural things in the world ; 
they are precisely what one goes into the country 
to forget. 

I have constantly had feelings allied to these, 
when I have been travelling in France ; but they 
were never very definite ones. I knew there was 
something I disliked in the scenery, but I could 
not tell exactly what. I now at once perceive the 
cause of this ; and if I had learned nothing else, 
that alone would have been worth coming for. 

You know I am not one of those querulous 
persons who want every thing just as it cannot be 
had ; though I used to lament that, where cultiva- 
tion was required, the hand of the cultivator must 
necessarily be so visible : but I now find here, that 
it need be visible only in strict keeping with the 
scene of it, 

Unity of effect is the great source of beauty in 
all nature, and in all art To speak of French 
and English scenery as matters of taste, and 
leaving particular associations out of the question, 
the difference between them seems to be, that, in 
the French, this miity of effect is perpetually 
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broken, by the evideut desire to blend, in the mind 
of the spectator, admiration of art with that of 
nature ; in the English it is perpetually preserved, 
by keejnng art out of sight. An Englishman 
seems content to love nature for herself. A 
Frenchman can love nature too: but his admi- 
ration of her increases in proportion as she calls 
up feelings connected with himselfr-^^st as he 
loves his wife or his mistress best when she 
happens to have on a dress that he chose for her. 
Would it be too fanciful, to trace the character 
of national scenery to that of the people to which 
it belongs? The crying fault of the French 
character is egotism, arising from open self-satis- 
faction; that of the English, is gloom, arising 
from secret self-discontent. A Frenchman cannot 
have too much of himself: an Englishman cannot 
have too little. A Frenchman constantly feels 
himself to be a part of his country, and his country 
to be a part of himself; so that he never cares to 
quit it : an Englishman feels that he has a country 
only from the particular ties that bind him to it ; 
so that when tJiey are broken, the world becomes 
his country, and he wanders from one part of it to 
another, without end or aim. It cannot be denied 
that both these are very faulty extremes in charac- 
ter ; but I think of the two, the English one is 
likely to produce, upon the whole, the least perni- 
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cious effects. Indeed, it may lead to good ones ; but 
the other cannot. That which makes us content 
with the thing we are, and witli all that is about 
us, binds us to earthly and tan^ble reality, with 
a chain that is the more strong from its being 
invisible, and from our having no desire to break 
it. It keeps the mind in perpetual subjection; 
checks the growth of all its faculties, except the 
very worst ; and in the end, inevitably destroys the 
very best. But that which induces us to fly from 
ourselves, though it often leads to more fatal 
consequences than the other, may have a contrary 
effect. The human mind cannot exist without 
love and admiration; they are its daily food; food 
that is scattered about for it every where. It is 
true that, when the mental appetite becomes 
vitiated, and cannot relish what it finds strewed 
about its feet, it may starve; but on the other 
hand, it may be driven to seek its food at a 
distance. Hatred of itself, and of humanity, may 
force it to seek refuge in other worlds — ^in the 
world of books —the world of thought — the world 
of nature ; and, let it but once gain a true insight 
of these, and all its finer faculties must expand. 
Its fancy and imagination, which are always pro- 
gressive, and yet always young, will then travel 
through all the regions of possible or impossible 
existence ; and if they return without finding a 
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dwelling-place, they will yet bring back with them 
stores, from which they may for ever after create 
worlds of their own. The affections, too, will th^i 
recognise their kindred with humanity; they will 
learn the true objects on which they were made 16 
rest ; and will find, that, if they can for awhile 
expatiate in external nature, as in their country^ 
they can, after all, have no home but in the human 
heart. The mind's vitiated appetite will then be 
corrected; its taste for the simple and true will 
revive ; and all will be right again. 

I have been led a long way from where I 
intended to have gone. I merely meant to ask 
whether the different characters of which I have 
spoken, in the scenery of the two countries, may 
not be traced to these different traits in those 
of the people.^ Whether the Frenchman, being 
always contented with himself, and wherever 
he may wander, desiring to find hints that 
may bring him back to himself, may not 
therefore have endeavoured to put upon every 
thing external an impress of himself? And, 
whether the Englishman, being never really con- 
tented with himself, and always desiring to take 
refuge in something else, finding external nature 
the best strong hold to which he can retreat from 
himself, may not therefore have endeavoured to 
leave or to keep it as he found it ? 
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After all, however, the approach to the metro- 
polis, and the view of it just before entering, if not 
the most pleasing, is by far the most remarkable 
part of the journey. For more than two leagues 
before entering London, the road is lined on each 
side, almost witliout intermission, with houses ; all 
of which, for cleanness and finish, may be described 
by what I told you of those at Brighton. But the 
view of the metropolis itself, at about a league 
distance— or rather the spot which it occupies — ^is 
the most angular sight I ever beheld. I really at 
the first view of it felt quite a shock, at the idea of 
living in such a place. All that can be seen of the 
city itself is the immense dome of its cathedral ; 
the rest, apparently for leagues on every side, is 
one dead immoveable mass of thick dun-yellow 
smoke, not hanging over, but rising out of it, and 
more and more dense as it approaches the earth ; 
so that the thickest part must be that which the 
inhabitants breathe. 

However, on coming a little closer, it did not 
seem quite so bad; so we ventured into it, and 
here we are, very well accommodated at the hotel 

C ''s friend recommended to us. C— wrote 

to tell him of our arrival, and he came to us 
directly. I thought there was, at first, a little 
hardness and reserve of manner about him ; but 
this soon wore off, and I think I shall be pleased 
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with him. We intend staying here a few days, 
and shall then perhaps accept the invitation he has 
^ven us to pass some tame at his house. 

In two or three days I shall tell you something 
of this very strange place : — more than commonly 
strange to me perhaps, from my having had so 
little to do with great cities of late. 
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LETTER IX. 



London, Saturday, Oct. 4, 181T. 

We don^t intend going to any of the sights 
of London till we h?ive M— with us; so Tv^ 
been wandering about, for the last two days, with- 
out any distinct object. In one word, I hate 
London already! The filth of the streets, and 
the eternal din of the carts and coaches in them, are 
execrable ; — ^the general aspect of the people you 
meet there — hard, heavy, coarse, vulgar, awkward— 
the antithesis of every thing spirihiel — ^is execrable ; 
their ungraceful and tasteless costume is execrable ; 
the endless succesaon of plain brown dirty-looking 
bricks piled up for houses, with plain square holes 
for windows and doors,%re execrable ; — to me— who 
loathe commerce in its beginning and its end, its 
objects and its effects — the shops, superb as some of 
them are, are execrable ; and above all, the atmos- 
phere (for London has one of its own) is execrable. 

Let me again warn you that these are only first 
impressions, not deliberate opinions; not what I 
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think, but what I feel. I can at once perceive, 
however, that London contains all the horrors 6f 
Paris, without any of its general character of 
external grandeur. It remains for me to learn 
whether any thing like the particular splendors of 
Paris are to be found here ; — ^its magnificent public 
Monuments, its admirable Museums of Art and 
Nature, its truly royal Library, its Palaces and 
Temples, its Lyceums and Academies, its Theatres, 
Gardens and Fountains, and the rest of those 
virtues of that first of cities, which half contrive, 
even among the wise and good, to keep its vices 
in countenance. 



Monday^ Got. 6, 



I CONTINUE this from the house of M- 



You may be sure I satisfied myself of the sincerity 
of his wish that we should make his house our 
home while we remain in London, before I con- 
sented to accept the invitation. 

There is something very pecuhar about this young 
Englishman. Over his countenance there is a hue 
of deep, settled thoughtfulness, which is very re- 
markable in so young a man ; and there is some- 
thing about his manner, which at the same time 
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represses confidence and encourages it ; a reserve 
which forbids a quick intimacy, or sudden inter- 
change of thoughts and feelings, and yet a 
sincerity of expresaon which cannot be mistaken ; 
which at once satisfies you that he must mean 
what be says; a sincerity th^t will not even 
permit itself those allowable exaggerations upon 
which all convendonal politeness is founded. I 
am certiun, for example, that nothing would induce 
him to offer his hand, or subscribe himself, ^^ »n- 
cerely yours,^ to a man he despised. He has a 
tinge of the melancholy which is said to be so 
prevalent among the English; but instead of 
settling, as it usually does, into acoarse and careless 
indifference, it seems hi him to have assumed a 
directly opposite feature. It seems to have elevated 
his character, instead of depressing it — to have 
strengthened his mind, instead of weakening it — 
to have softened his heart, instead of indurating 
it. This melancholy may be detected in every 
thing ; in his countenance, his voice, his manner 
of speaking, thinking and feeling; but it never 
becomes obtru^ve in any thing. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may require something of a kindred feeling to 

detect it at all; for C scarcely observed it, 

though he had opportunities, when M- was in 

France last year, of seeing a good deal of him. 
But C saw enough then to make him sure 
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that M and I should like each other very 

much ; and I think we shall. 

I can perceive that M dislikes talking, 

except on a few particular subjects ; .but on them 
he speaks with that fine and somewhat exag- 
gerating earnestness, which always spnngs from 
real and intense feeling, and can spring from 
nothing else. The favorite of these subjects seem 
to be poetry, the fine arts, and elegant hter&ture 
in general. In the two last of these we seem to 
agree in almost every thing ; but with respect to 
poetry, I don^t think we exactly understand each 
other yet. 

To-morrow we go to see the fragments of 
ancient architectural sculpture, that were brought 
from Greece some years ago. They are chiefly 
from the Parthenon ; so that you'^ll readily guess 
I have chosen to see them before any thing else. 

The more I see of this vast city — (it is nearly 
twice as large as Paris — ") the less I like it. I shall 
therefore change my plan of telling you all I think 
of every thing. To be perpetually dwelling on 
what displeases me, would, I'm sure, gratify you 
as little as it would me ; and by speaking only of 
the few fine things that are here, I shall be able 
to tell you the more about ^m : for, since I have 
found so much to love in the world, I have 
endeavoured to habituate my mind and senses to 
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employ themselves 'about nothing else ;— to have 
no eyes but for beauty — no ears but for music- 
no thoughts but for pleasantness ;— to admit no 
memory buj of joy— no forethought but of hope. 
^^ But is this a possible state to arrive at ?^ you 
ask. I suppose not :~>but that should not deter 
us from striving after it. 
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LETTER X. 



London, Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1817. 

I HAVE seen the sculptures from the Parthenon ; 
and though I intended that my account of every 
thing connected with the alts in this country, 
should be reserved till I had qualified myself to 
form a judgment as to their general condition, yet 
I cannot resist the impulse of writing to you a 
few words about these glorious works, now that the 
feelings they have excited in me are at their height. 
I shall be able to give you a more detailed account 
of them hereafter, when I come to speak of the 
National Museum, of which they form so distin- 
guished a part. 

You may thank your stars, as I do mine, that I 
am not a critic — that I can't talk about these things 
teohnically. If I could, I should never have done. 
But then I should only talk about, not admire them '^ 
as it is, I can only admire, not talk about them. 
It is not possible for me to convey to you what 
I tliink, or rather what I feel about them, because 
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1 have nothing but words to send you ; and thej, 
unaccompanied by expression of voice and look, 
are comparatively pow^less. In short, these 
exquisite fragments — ^for they are mere fragments 
— are worthy to «tand bedide the Venus itself. 
Like that statue, they are pure imitations of select 
nature ; and so far perhaps, they rank above the 
Apollo, as it respects the artists who formed them. 
I mean that more intense study, a profounder 
knowledge of art, and a deeper feeling for beauty 
as it exists in nature, were probably required, to 
produce these works, than the Apolla But 1 
think that, without reference to the skill which pro- 
duced them, and viewed only as things calculated 
to induce certain permanent effects on the mind 
and heart of the spectator, that sublime statue 
ranks above them. One, capable of appreciating 
them justly, may pass a day among these sculp- 
tures from the Parthenon, and leave them with no 
other feelings than those of present and immediate 
delight and admiration: but he cannot stand for 
an hour before the Apollo, without becoming wiser, 
better, and happier, for the rest of his life. I do 
not mean that the Apollo has more of what is 
called ideal beauty ; but that it has something 
superior to beauty at all : something loftier— more 
imaginative^— more unearthly^ 

This term ^^ ideal beauty^' is perpetually in the 
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mouths of the critics here and every where else ; 
and. yet they are all puzzled themselves, and they 
puzzle every body else, in determining what it 
means. Well they may ; for in fact it means no- 
thing at all. It is a contradiction in terms. It is 
intended to mark a distinction, which they fancy is 
to be discovered, between the beauty of art and 
the beauty of nature. But there is no such dis- 
tinction. There can be none. Every thing that 
is beautiful in art is to be found somewhere in na- 
ture, in at least an equal, I think a superior de- 
gree. I am persuaded, for example, that there is 
nothing in art equal to some hmnan faces which I 
myself have seen. But then there is, perhaps, 
nothing in nature equal to some works of art, as 
combinations of beauty ; and this is all that can 
be meant, or at least that ought to be meant, by 
ideal beauty. It is select beauty, and nothing more. 
It must have its various prototypes somewhere in 
nature, or it is not beauty at all. 

I do not think the Greeks had any notion of 
ideal beauty, as distinguished from real or natural. 
They selected from nature, and then created &om 
their selections: witness the Helen of Zeuxis. 
But they did not attempt to engender an artificial 
beauty in their own minds; because they knew 
that the imagination itself, with ail-^ts wondrous 
powers, cannot* create any thing permanentl^y 

VOL. I. n 
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affiscting to the httmaa nund, the rudiments 'rf 
which did not jwevioualy exist somewhere in 
nature. The Venus is the most perfect statue 
in existence, not because it possesses a beauty 
superior to, ex different from, that of nature, 
but because it combines the largest portion of 
select natural beauty; and this beauty can be 
oonndered as ideal, only so far as it is not a 
por^nii^"— not a copy from, but an imitation of, 
nature. A portrait can, perhaps, ncTer be perfect, 
except €Ma portrait It may be said that nothingiti 
art which is a copy, €x ianot ttn imitation, of nature, 
can be perfect And admitting the first part of 
. this axiom to be true, the works of nature are not 
therefore imperfect; for all the rudiments of 
perfection exist in her ; and she has g^ren to man 
the mechanical power to combine them, and the 
mental power to appredate them when they are 
comUned. 

I have been led to make these remarks, by 
reading the opinions of the profes&oonal critics 
here, on the marbles from Athens.* They all 
seem to agree that the fragments possess less of 
what tbey call ideal beauty than the Apollo does. 



* The writer seems to refer to the Report of the 
of tfa^ Home of Commons on the suljeot (^puichasifl^ ttcte 

marbles for the national museum.— Ta, 
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But 8c»ne raak them exactly as much belo«r that 
sta^e as others do above it : and what is very sanh 
gqlar, predsely for the aame r^owti^-namely, 
because they possess less ideal beauty. Thisincoii^ 
gruity arises fiom neither party having distincC 
notions of what they th^nselves mean by ideal 
beauty. Ckie party has right feelings on the 
subject, but both have wrcxig {»rin(nples. 

It is r^ooarkable, too, that these critics seed xo 
have forgotten that the Venus de Medici exists at 
all. Not one of them, in making comparisons be- 
tween these sculptures, and other fine things of the 
Und, has mentioned that divine statue, — to which, 
of all others, these bear the nearest resemUanoe, in 
pomt of style and character. 

By the bye, one of these persons (and one whose 
works, as an artist, have acquired him a very just 
celebrity, on the Continent as well as here,) has 
made the notable discovery, that the Apollo is only 
a copy ! The arrangement of the hair, he says^ 
and the folds of the mande,. are more adapted to 
bronze than to marble ! Indeed ! And could this 
person really dare to stand in that awfiil presence, 
and, instead of bowii^ down before the visible 
Grod, suffer his eyes to go peeping and prymg 
about among the plaits of the hair, and the folds of 
the mantle? But this it is to bea professional cri« 

D 2 
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tic— to look technically at things ! He reminded 
me of two of his countrywomen whom I once saw 
standing before the Transfiguration. I found that 
the whole of their attention had been fixed by the 
plaiting of the hair of one of the female figures. It 
was ^^ so natural,'^ they said. You see the ex- 
tremes of knowledge and of ignorance exactly meet. 
I dare say this gentleman is one of those who 
occasionally employ themselves in pulling a rose 
to pieces scientifically, in order to see how it is 
made. 

• 

I have no great affection for the ** trUie metier 
de crUique ^ at any time ; but least of all when it is 
employed about the highest productions of the fine 
arts— «uch as the sculptures in question. They are, 
in fact, not subjects for criticism at all. They are 
above its sphere. It is the general feeling of man- 
kind — the light that is within us, that must appre- 
ciate iJieni, That which contains no beauty but 
what it requires the eye of a critic to find out, 
contains none at all. ' All the criticism in the world 
never made a single real loVer of the fine arts. It 
has made hosts of amateurs and connoisseurs— > 
yrorshippers of a name — stringers of phrases-*- 
chatterers about gtsHOj chiaroscuro, the beau idiai, 
and so forth. But these have no real love for the 
fine arts. They can have none ; because real love. 
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whatever may be the objects of it, springs from the 
dqpths of the heart; and these people hp/ve no hearts; 
they have talked theirs away, oc bartered them 
for a vocabulary of technical phrases. 

When once the few fundamental principles of 
art are known, then the taste diat is got by read- 
ing books of criticism, is hke the morality that is 
acquired by reading books of casuistry; namdy, 
flomeching worse than none at all : lEbr criticism is 
to beauty in art, just what metaphysics is to truth 
in morals — ^it makes ^^ no light, but rather darkness 
visible." Criticism, hke every thing else, is very 
well in its place ; but, like every thing else, it does 
not exactly know wheie that is. The sublimities of 
.M« Angelo are beyond its reach ; the divine forms 
of Raphael were not made to be meddled with by 
its unhallowed fingers; the inefiable expressions of 
Correggio must not be sullied by its earthly breath : 
they w£re given to the world for something better ; 
and they have done their bidding hitherto, and will 
do it to the end of time. They have opened a 
perpetual springof lofty thoughts and pure medita- 
ticms; they have blended themselves with the vei-y 
existence^ and become a living principle in the heart 
ot mankind : and they are now no more fit to be 
touched and tampered with than the stars of heaven ; 
for like them " Uvcm di terra al delo nostf 
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When I recollect that all the choicest of these 
treasures were lately ours, and that now they ave 
gone from us for ever, I cannot help fbr a moment 
turning my thoughts to whm, of all other places, 
th^ are least at ease,—- among cabinets and states* 
men. I cannot help asking, After all that we had 
sufi«red, was this necessary ? Was it just ?— But 
my melancholy feelings are doubled at these 
questions, for I dare not answer them in the 
negative. 

I must indidge myself, for a moment, in follow- 
ing these holy relics (the only things which deserve 
that title) to what, after all, seems to be their des- 
tined home; in fancying the pure ar.d solemn 
delight of some noble s^nnt, (fbr th^w are still a fe«r 
who digmfy that deservedly unhappy country) on 
hearing of their return. He would at first, per- 
haps, like Petrarch when he thought he discovered 
a gleam of hope dawning on the liberties of his 
country, fancy he heaill the united spirit of the 
mighty dead — 

'' Si faccia lieto» udenda la novella ; 
EdicCy Roma mia taxi ancor bella.** 

But if he appreciate these things justly, his joy 
will not be unmixed with melancholy ; for he will 
feel that Italy is not now a worthy sanctuary for 
them; though he may still hope that by and 
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through them she may become so. He will not 
dare to think upon the present ; for if he did, it 
could only be to ask, with one of her own children, 

'' Italia ! che suoi guai non par che senta ; 
Vecchia, oziosa» e lenta ; 
Dormii&sempre?'' 

Or to exclaim with another, still more indignantly, 

^ Or va : repudia il valor prisco» e sposa 
L*o4o, e fra il sang;iie» i geiniti» e le strida, 
Nel peiiglio maggior dormi, e riposa : 
Doinup adultera vil," 

In short, in whatever way he may connect his 
thoughts with these deathless memorials of the gloiy 
of his country and of human nature, all his 
conscious elevation at the sight of them must spring 
from the past, all his hopes and aspirations must 
rest upon the future. 

V,S. 
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LETTER XI. 



Londoo, Wednesda}', Oct. 8tli» 1817# 

I HAVE just come from seeing St. PauTs Cathe* 
dral. I had been reading something about it last 
night, and^this morning I by accident found myself 
on the bridge of Blackfriars, from which, as I've 
learned since, there is the best view of it that can 
be had any where; though even from that point 
it is seen to great disadvantage, as the whole of its 
lower order is concealed by the surrounding build* 
ings. I have not, of late, been very apt to be 
surprised ; but I was so, and to a very fine effect, by 
the first unexpected view of this most stupendous 
temple. I had passed half over the bridge before 
I saw the Cathedral, or knew that it was in sight ; 
but turning on the left hand to look at the scenery 
on the banks of the Thames, it stood before me 
with a look of grandeur and beauty of which I had 
formed no previous idea. After having passed all 
the rest of the day in examining it from every point 



of WW, I do not hesitate to tell you that, as. a 
whole which can be taken in by the eye at once, I 
thmk the Cathedral of the City of London must be 
the finest thing in the world i Perhaps the finest 
that ever has been in the world. In saying this, I 
do not forg&t that the Parthenon once existed, and 
thait St Peter^s still does exist. 

Though I would not voDituFe. to decide, even for 
mysdf, without seeii^ St Peter's, yet I am dis- 
|)osed to rank the Cathedial of London before itt; 
for it is quite possible to carry mere size too far — 
and I think this must have been done in St. Peter's. 
It must be too large for all its parts to conduce to 
one general effect* 

With rei^ct to the Parthenon, I should think 
that for beauty — pure, chaste, affecting beauty — 
arising from the entire symmetry, consistency, and 
^mplicity of all its parts, and the marvellous skill 
and character of its sculptural ornaments, that 
teniple must have been the most perfect, work that 
was eva* ptpduced by the hand of man. But that 
beauty was to be attributed chiefly to its com^ 
parative smaUness,— which justified the architect in 
bestowing so much labour on the details, because it 
enabled the spectator to appreciate them ; and also 
to the simplicity of its form, — ^which, from any one 
point of view, produced all its effects immediately, 
and at once. But then the inferior nze of the 

d5 
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Parthenon, and the extreme simplidty of Its forfaa, 
prevented it from produdng those elevated and 
elevating feelings, which are the grandest achieve- 
ments of works of art; and which are (at least in 
architecture) the result of vastness of size, and 
variety and consistency of ports, so odmfamed as to 
produce unity of effect 

The praisers of the Parthenon overlay it with all 
kinds of incongruous epithets. They call it sublime^ 
and beautiful, and awfiil, and I know not whiit 
besides; as if it were possible for all these attributes 
to belong to any one thing at (ne and the same time ! 
The truth is, theParthenon was beautiful ; beautiful 
even to absolute perfection ; but nothing dse. Or, if 
it might be said to have a character of majesty, it 
was that majesty which accompanies perfect beauty 
— precisely the majesty of a beautiful human face. I 
will venture to compare the Parthenon to the Venus, 
and St. Paulas to the Apollo. If I am entitled to 
.judge of the Parthenon, merely froin ati acquaint- 
ance with its architectural parts through the 
•mediiun of descriptions and engravings, and from 
seeing the fragments which exist of its sculptural 
ornaments, I should think the effect produced by 
it as a whole must have been predsely of the same 
character with that produced by the Venus; a 
feeling, in which art, as art, has no connection 
whaWver. In that work, art has reached that co»^ 



simnpate point of perfoelioB) that acme^ at which 
itiCeasesio be art, and beooiaea nature. We do 
not odffiitv the Venu& We do not think of it as a 
work of art,, any more than we thijik of a beautilul 
human foim as a work of art It ataods before us 
in all the shrinking loveliness of a luring womaBr-^ 
in all the breathing beauty of a glonDOS human 
creature. We love it with tbe real affiactsona that 
belong to flesh and blood, because it never cazries 
us beyond ourselves*— because we perpetually feel a 
kindred with it The Venus i& one among ibe 
examples which prove that nature triumphs every 
where; even in the vary centre of the dmnauia df 
art itsdf. The Parth^ion is another of these 
ex9mple$, What I mean by saying, that in lliese 
two works nature has triuiophed in the midst of 
art, is, that the real admirers of them 'would never, 
for an instant, cease gazing. at their beauty, in 
order U> exclaim on the wondrous skill which pro- 
duced it ; because it is the beauty of nature which 
they are pdmiring, not of art. 
. Fm wandering as usual ; Imt you know how apt 
one fine thing is to lead me among the images of a 
ho^ .of others. Five minutes ago I was in modem 
London ; and now I have been luxuriating in ancient 
Ath^is^ till I hardly know my way back f^ain. 
. St Paul's, I repeat, is, perhaps, a finer work, 
with reference to itself, than the Parthenon was* 



^ 
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The effects resultb^ . from the oentemplatiiMl of 
the modern building are certainly 4eM difficult to 
prdduce than those fit>m the ancient one ; but 
when produced they are more valuable. I should 
think the Parthenon was looked at with one single 
feeling of intense, but tranquil pleasure — a full, 
total, unmixed delight. St Paul's calls up feelings 
of a more elevated, a more impressive, and a mcnre , 
lasting character. Those feelings vary from time 
to time as you continue looking, till at last they* 
reaolve themselves into a lofty but indefinite 
admiration, whidi lifts you above yoursdf, and the 
earth, and the things of it, and insjnres you with 
a moral assurance of the possibility of something 
infinitely greater, better, and happier. It is with 
reference to its power of suggesting such feelings 
as these, that I have ventured to compare St. 
Paulas to the Apollo. But let it not be overlooked, 
that in standing before St. Paul's and the Apollo^ 
we neve^ forget that they are works of art ; while in 
gazing on the Parthenon and the Venus we never 
remember it: and this alone, with reference to 
the skill of the artists who produced them, places 
the latter in a higher class of art than that of the 
former. . 

You see I cannot help sometimes qieakiiig and 
thinking of the Parthenon, as if it still- existed. In 
fiwt'it«has so long been the favorite image of my 
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contemplation among works of art, and I have 
taken such pains, or rather pleasure, in making 
myself acquainted with all its parts, separate and 
together, that I can now, without any difficulty, 
call it up before me as it stood before PeriiSes 
three^and-twenty centuries ago^ in all its matchlesis 
beauty. 

I cannot help being amused at fancying what 
the Londoners would say to my praises of their 
cathedral I am sure they would ihink them 
quite extravagant, if they did not say so. They do 
not seem to have an idea even of its comparative 
nze. I dare say, not ten among the tens of 
thousands who pass by it every day, have ever 
looked at it at all ;-^and those who have, seem to 
want dther taste to perceive its beauties, or 
enthusiasm to admire them. They go to Paris 
and stare at every thing in stupid wonder, and 
then come back^ and pass by their own magnificent 
cathedral, without seeming to know it stands there ; 
though Paris contains nothing of the same kind 
that can approach to a comparison with it. There 
is, to be sure, one excuse for this : St. PauPs is so 
hideously clogged up on all sides with houses, 
that it may be passed by without being observed, if 
it is not looked for. It would cert^nly be worth 
while to establish a despotic monarchy in this 
country for one twelvemonth, if one could be sure 
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the holder of it would have taste enou^ to 
employ part of tbe time in battering down all 
the buildings that stand within a few hundred 
yards of St. PauTs aa every side. I cannot 
think of any misdiief he would be aUe to do 
in the rest of the time, for which this would 
not compensate. 

Adieu. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XII. 



London, Oct llth, 181T. 

You'll say it was not without reason that I 
vamed you not to pay too much attention to my 
first impressions. Indeed, first impressions are 
valuable only when they are duly appreciated ae 
mch, I told you that I hated London ; and after* 
wards, that the more I saw ci it, the more I hated it. 
But now that I have seen still more of it, I begin 
to think it a very fine place. I believe, after 
«11, the only way to judge, or to communicate 
mac judgment properly, on tmy subject, is, to put 
"doym our impressions about it, exactly in the order 
and degree in which they occur; and then to 
balance and decide on those impresaons: — not to 
suffer the various and contending feelings, that we 
experience on almost every subject, to arrange and 
amalgamate themselves (as they inevitably will do, 
if left to themselves) into a crude and shapdess 
mass, which can never afterwards be separated, or 
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applied to any good purpose, either for ourselv0§ 
or others. 

I have now seen enough of London to be able 
to give you my impressions about it as a whole ; 
but I find that» from the necessarily indistmct 
nature of those impressions, I can only ^ve them 
to you negatively, or by comparison. The general 
aspect, then, of London, is quite inferior to that of 
Paris. London has all the faults of great cities, in 
a greater degree, perhaps, than any other ; and yet 
it seems to me to want almost all their redeeming 
virtues. There is no grandeur of efiPect arising from 
any one part of it ; because, from its immense extent, 
and from the purely accidental nature of the circum- 
stances which have given rise to- the different arrange- 
ments of it, there is no consistency, completeness, 
or. totality of effect any where; and because the 
public buildings are so scattered about as to lose 
all power of producing an impression, except one 
by one. And then London is neither old enough 
nor young enough to excite any interest on either 
-of these accounts. It has none of the venera- 
bleness of antiquity, and none of the splendor 
of newness ; none of the wild interest of a half 
civihzed city, and none of the beautiful uniformity 
of an over dvilized one. There are no parts of 
it that rest upon and recur to the memory spon- 
taneously, such aa the Boulevards, the Quay 
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des Thuilleries, or the Place de Louis XV. at 
Paris. In short, London, unlike most other great 
cities, cannot be described so as to produce any 
distinct idea of it. Bousseau might have said, 
its characteristic is that it has no characteristic 
at all. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, London contains 
in detail, much to interest and be admired. I have 
passed the last few days in wandering about in the 
vicinity of the parks, and in that part in which 
aire situated the town readences of the nobility 
and persons not connected with commerce. The 
parks are most delightful places, quite unhke any 
thing elsewhere. They are large open spaces 
several miles in drcumference, covered with turf, 
and ornamented with plantations, sheets of water, 
indosures attaining deer, cattle, &c. and are 
intersected by roads and walks in all directions. 
It is in one of these parks that all the fashionables 
of London meet before dinner every ' Sunday, 
during the greater part of the year. On a fine 
day the throng of carriages is so great, and the 
mode of their entering and going out is so badly 
arranged, that they are frequently locked together 
for an hour or two without moving. The horse^ 
men ride in and out between the wheels of the 
carriages with great dexterity, and in a way that 
would quite astonish a Pari»an promenadeur in 
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the Bbis de BoiilogpMi. But the paries can scarcely 
be ccwMidered as parts of London, though they ara 
situated in, and enclosed by it, on all sides. They 
are like spots of land lying in the centre of the 
domain of an all-grasping proprietor, but whi«^ he 
has not yet been able to place his hands upon; and 
I dare say the Londoners think tfaeni Ueimdies 
aooordin^y. 

The squares, which are chiefly situated at this 
end of the town, are much the finest parts of 
London. They are. large ranges of buildings, 
with open spaces in the centre, like the Place 
Vendome. They are either circular or square- 
but are called squares, whatever their form may be. 
The spaces in the middle are laid out as gardens, 
with pieces of water, statues of celebrated men. Sec. 
The want of uniformity in the plans of the houses, 
and the bare and quaker Jike abnpHdty of Engliiii 
domestic architecture, destroy all the grandeur of 
effect which might be made to result £rom this 
mode of buildii^ ; but yet these squares are 
greatly superior to any thing else of the kind, that 
I have seen in great cities. I am told that London 
contains not less than three or four and twenty <^ 
these squares ; none of which are smaller than the 
Place Vendome, and many are nearly as large as 
the Place de Louis XV. One of the largest and 
finest of these is Grosvenor-squaxe. The centre b 
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occupied by gardens, whieh are laid oat -with an qf« 
to unifonnitj, and at tkesame time to the conoeal- 
ment of it ; they consist of turf, planted with trees, 
and sfarubfiy and intersec^d by gravel-walks, and 
parterres of flowers: the whole is enclosed by 
handsome iron rails. No one has access to these 
gardens bat the inhabitants of each square respec- 
tively ; and you never see any one walking in them 
bdt nursery maids with children. Inunediately 
loutnde the iron-railing there is a wide paved 
carriage-way ; beyond that a foot path of smooth 
flat stones ; and then the houses. Of the ranges of 
houses which form the extremity of the square, it is 
smgular that there are not two alike. You may 
eaaly guess the strange efi^ of this, in^so lasrge 
a range of buildings. Some are of stone, and 
others stuccoed ; but the chief part are of different 
coloured bricks ; and the style of architecture is 
different in them all — or rather there is no s^le at 
all in any. There is no imiformity even in thar 
heij^ts; which produces a worse e£fect than any 
thing else. They are all very low, most of them 
having only two stcdries, and none more than 
three. 

In trying to discover whether any good can be 
imagmed to result from this irregular style of 
building, I have found, or fanded, that each 
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particular house, being thus marked and distui'* 
guished horn its neighbour, suggests the idea of 
property much more readily than it would do if 
all were alike. And this feeling is no unimportant 
one in the consideration of an Englishman; — so 
that it is probable the sum of pleasure gained by 
the^ owner of each house being able to think of, 
and recognize it 9A his awmy is greater than would 
result from the admiration of strangers, if the 
various buildings had formed one grand and 
uniform whole. And this feeling is never dis- 
turbed by two or. more families redding in one 
house^at least in this part of the town. Where 
lodgings are to be let, it is generally in a row of 
small houses which are all alike, and not one of 
which, perhaps, actually belongs to the inhabitant 
of it, but the whole of them to some one person, 
who has probably called the street or place by his 
own name. There is no country in the world, 
where the feeling ot property is so restless and 
intense aa it is in England. Those who have 
money here, generally embark it in something that 
they can set their mark upon — that they may look 
at it, and call it their own. An Englishman does not 
seem to be sure that his house will not be dimmed 
by some one else, unless be makes it unlike all 
others, and puts bis name upon it; be connot b^ 
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^certain that his little plot of land will not escape 
from under his feet, until he has hemmed it in by 
a high paling, or a thick impenetrable hedge. 

In my next I shall tell you something of the 
most remarkable public buildings ; and in the 
order, or rather the disorder, in which they occur 
in my walks and in my note book. 



V. S, 
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LETTER XIII. 



London, October 12th, 1617. 

The most remarkable public buildings in 
London are certainly the Royal Palaces. Nothing 
can give one a more striking idea of the compara- 
tively little respect in which Kings are held in this 
country, than the external aspect of their residences ; 
and they shew, also, the state of total barbarism 
in which the arts remained in England, at a period 
when they had reached the highest point of 
perfection they have hitherto arrived at in other 
countries, her immediate neighbours. 

The best and handsomest of the town palaces 
is Buckingham-house ; and this would hardly serve 
for the residence of a wealthy private gentleman 
in France. Think of the monarch of a great 
nation having for his town palace, a brick house 
two stories high, with four pilasters stuck in the 
front of it, and nine windows on a floor ! Yet 
such is Buckingham-house, situated in one of the 
Parks. To be sure it was not intended for a 
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royal palace ; but was built by a nobleman — the 
Duke of Buckingham. But this you will think 
does not mend the matter. — There are two other 
palaces, which are of brick also. They are even 
inferior to the one I have described; and are 
remarkable only for that perverse skill which could 
contrive to put together such a mass of materials, 
urithout, by any accident, or in any particular^ 
making an approach to either grandeur or 
beauty. 

Carlton-house, the present town residence of the 
Regent, but which was erected expressly for him 
as heir-apparent to the throne, is in much better 
style. It is built of stone, and though extremely 
small, is in very good taste. It has a highly 
ornamented Corinthian portico, which^ combining 
and yet contrasting with the simple style of the 
wings of the building, gives an elegant and some- 
what classical air to the whole. The small 
court-yard before the house is entered by two 
handsome Ionic gateways, which, had they been 
ocHmected together by a low screen, surmounted by 
•n^ppropriate iron-railing, would have rendered the 
effect of the whole building elegant and complete 
But in this country they contrive, in matters of 
taste, to spoil every thing. They have done so 
in this instance most efPeetually, by connecting the 
gasteways to each other by a high screen, surmounted 
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by couples of Ionic columns reaching to the same 
height as the gateways themselves; which is more 
than half the height of the whole building. The 
e£Pect of this is totally bad ; for the columns have 
nothing to support but themselves, and from the 
novel predicament in which they are placed, thej 
are not able to do even that with any thing like 
grace or dignity. 

There are two other palaces about four leagues 
from London, and one about seven. These I have 
not yet seen. 

Next to the palaces^ I have enquired for the 
public offices of the government ; but I find most 
of them are built in such a strange and disorderly 
style, that it would be impossible for me to ^ve 
you any distinct idea of them by a description. 
Indeed I cannot get one myself by looking at 
them. I here speak of the War-office, the 
Admiralty, the Treasury, &c. all of which are 
j(Hned to each other, and form part of the side of 
H long street. 

These buildings, for the same expence which 
they must have cost, might have been made a 
splendid ornament to this fine part of the metro- 
polis; but, as it is, from their total want of 
uniformity or apparent dengn, they produce no 
continuity or singleness of effect whatever. The 
back-fronts pf these buildings, which look toward^ 
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the Park, though comparatively small and insignifi- 
cant, are much more uniform and jdeaang. 

In the same street there is a very good specimen 
of modem architecture, called Whitehall, out of 
one of the windows of which Charles I. was led 
to the scaffold. I could not learn to what piurp(%e 
this edifice is now appropriated. 

Most of the other Government offices are situated 
in Somerset-house. Thia is the only public build- 
ing in London which can be said to have any 
pretensions to the character of grandeur and mag- 
nificence ; the only one in which there appears any 
evidence of a comprehensive and well-digested 
plan ; the only one which for extent, variety, and 
yet completeness, is worthy of the largest city in 
the world. Somerset-house is a modem building 
of Portland-stone. It is situated on the banks of 
the Thames; over which the grand front looks. 
This front is elevated on arches ; and at high tide 
it appears to rise, and indeed does rise, out of the 
water. It extends nearly five hundred feet along the 
banks of the river. The arches, which spring directly 
from the bed of the river, support a ballustraded 
terrace fifty feet wide ; immediately behind which 
the grand front rises. This front is by no means 
sufficiently elevated to form a corresponding whole 
with the immense substructure on which it stands 
— a defect that is especially remarkable at low 

VOL. I. E 
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water, when the whole baaement » expaaed to 
view, and {rood its disproportionate siai^ givea the 
appeu'ance of smidlness to what is intended to be 
the most striking part of the building. This &om 
is not yet finished; but the architecture o[ it, 
though more varied in its details, corresponds in 
style with those parts which I shall describe more 
particularly. The north firont, looking towards 
the Strand, is an eliegant and complete piece of 
architecture. It consists of a basement of nine 
arches, of which the three centre ones form the 
principal entrance to the whdb buildii^. On the 
key-stones of the arches are sculptured masks, 
representuig Ocean, and the eight principal rivers 
of England. On this basement rises an elegant 
Corinthian order of ten columns, which si^>port an 
entablature and ballustrade ; and over the three 
centre intefcOlumniations is an attic^ ornamented 
with four statues, and surmounted by a sculptured 
allegorical group. The arches of the basement, 
and the interccdumniations of the second order, 
are filled by Doric windows, with pilasters, pedi* 
luents, &c. The shafts of the CorintSiian columns 
are not fluted ; a peculiarity which is, I believe, 
not authorised by ancient example. On passing 
through a very beautiful vestibule, formed by the 
three centre arches of this front, you enter a fine 
quadrangle considerably more than three hundred 
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feet long, and two hundred wide,' formed by the 
baok-^fronts of the two principal eleyations which I 
have described, and by two side fronts to oorre* 
spond. The style of the architecture of this 
quadrangle, though varied in parts, yet corresponds 
generally with the principal fronts— excepting, 
however, a dome which rises over the south front, 
and a cupola over each of the sides which join it : 
These are small and insignificant in themselves, 
and their effect on the cowp d'osU from the centre 
of the quadrangle is totally bad. So also is the 
effect produced by the paved court of the quadran- 
gle being sunk considerably below the level of the 
street, and the jvincipal entrance. 

I had f oigotten to mention that, immediately on 
passing through the vestibule, you are faced by a 
bronze statue of the present king, executed by a 
living artist^ All that struck me concerning this 
specimen of the Fine Arts, was, that if it had never 
been produced, it would have been better for the 
artist, the person whom it represents, and the place 
where it stands. 

Upon the whole, Somerset-house, though it has 
no peculiar claims to the character either of gran- 
deur or beauty, and though it does not evince 
genius in the architect, is yet a distinguished 

* This statue was executed by the eider Bacon, who is 
long since dead.— Tr. 
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ornament to the metropolis; and as a structure 
built for, and exclusively appropriated to, public 
offices, it is perhaps not to be excelled in Europe. 

Although this building has been erected little 
more than forty years, the sea-coal smoke, and 
the effects of this horrible climate together, have 
turned it entirely black, and given it the appear^ 
ance of age without that of antiquity. 

That part of Somerset-house which looks toward 
the Strand is appropriated to the use of three of 
the principal pubUc Institutions connected with 
the Arts and Sciences ; viz. The Royal Academy 
of Arts, the Royal Sodety, and the Society of 
Antiquaries. The rest of the building is occupied 
by different offices, chiefly connected with the 
administration of the Finance. 

The other public buildings of London are 
chiefly appropriated to commercial purposes. The 
Bank and the India-house are the chief of these. 
The Bank is a structure the style of which is, 
fortunately, quite unique and indescribable ; though 
it has not inaptly been likened to a huge mauso- 
leum. The India-house belongs to the joint-stock 
company, who are allowed by law certain exclusive 
privileges in the trade witli the East Indies and 
China. It is a fine stone building, witli a noble 
Corinthian portico; and if it were situate in 
^some open space where it could be seen to 
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advantage, it would be a» great an ornament to 
the metropolis as any other i^ngle building it 
contains: but its front forms part of the side 
of a narrow dirty street, where it is totally lost. 
You pass, as it were, unier it, and without even 
seeing it. 

Near to this part of the City, there is a single 
column, raised to commemorate the great fire, which 
destroyed a considerable part of London about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. It is fifty feet 
higher than the column in the Place Vendome; 
and is oi stone, with a sculptured pedestal and a 
fluted shaft. It stands in the midst of houses, and 
produces no good or grand efiect whatever when 
you are near it ; but, in all the distant^ views of the 
metropolis, it forms a very striking object, being 
considerably higher than any other structure except 
the dome of St. Paul's. By the bye, does it 
not evince rather a strange taste, to expend an 
immense sum in raising a national monument to 
commemorate a national calamity.'^ And this is 
called, too, par excellence, The Monument. 

London contains no other public buildings worth 
particular notice, on their own account, except the 
bridges over the River Thames; .these, however, 
though they afford little scope for description, are 
finer single objects of sight than any other struc- 
tures in London. This arises partly from their 
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immense extent; but cfaieij firam the good taste 
vihkk has been displayed in the buil<fing of them. 
There is, also, a new one now efeeting, which 
is in a state of great forwardness, and is still fin^ 
then either of the other three. When finiiAted 
it will probably be the noblest structure of &e 
kind in Europe. 

Tm afraid I have quite tired you with these 
formal descriptions of tangible and visiUe objects. 
But you know our agreement extended to every 
thing. We will, however, have done with these now ; 
and I think I may jMromise you that the rest of our 
communications together shall take place in regicHis 
in some way or other coonected with that of 
intellect; for nowhere else do I ever feel true 
freedom or delight, and therefore nowhere else can 
I e;xpect to receive impvesstons in the descriptions 
of which I may hope to convey any pleasure to 
you, 

V. s. 
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LETTER XIV. 



I 8HALI, wiote you, my 'dear S " ■' » ■ , twoor three 
long letters on your favourite subject; «nd I shall 
begm by confessing to you, Uiat, aanoe I lianre been 
here, it has becene a favourite eubjeot widi me ; 
tboiigfa, as you know, (aiid you used to be t^ 
angry witk me fer it) I did not pay much attention 
to it vhai I was in Paris mth you the last line, 
whaterer I m^t do die first I have, it is true, 
Bot been h^e long evough to «nabie me to form a 
▼ery oorreet estimate of the state of dsunalie amuse* 
ments in this •country, Sut if I am rery ecrupu* 
ious-on this point, I shall never fuUl lialf tbe pixv 
mises I made on leaving home; so I must «^en 
venture to send you. my remarkf just as they arisen 
ieafving for A«tur« opportunities any eorveetions and 
^pufjiications that it may be neeessary to make in 
them. 

The «ompaiuithr« state of general nefinement to 
vfaich the Fine Alts of diflieveat nations haapearriTed, 
■sqr be pretty 4xirreetly reckoned by thO'Compaea* 
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tive conditions of their acted drama. Perhaps there 
is no other criterion of the kind so good as this* 
Applying this, then, to England and France, I 
think they may be considered as nearly on a level 
with each other. England is infinitely below France 
in n^any respects; but it cannot be denied that 
France must yield to England in many others. Of 
the true nature of comedy, properly so called, 
and of actors and authors of this class, England 
seems to have very little notion in the present day ; 
and to possess no living example at all. I speak of 
that gay, graceful, spirited, airy, and ptquante 
comedy, which is, or ought to be, nothing more 
than a refined and heightened image of polished 
society. M — ^ — tells me that they possess some 
admirable, and indeed, perfect examples of this 
kind of writing, which were produced in the witty 
and licentious reign of Charles II ; but that they 
are seldom acted now — ^partly from the want of an 
existing taste for this kind of drama ; but chiefly 
on account of their deficiency in living actors to 
embody the principal characters. M— — go^ so 
far as to assiure me that several of these comedies 
are greatly superior to any thing of the kind pos- 
sessed by us in the same department of dramatic 
literature : but he has not yet persuaded me of the 
correctness of this opinion ; and I^m afraid I shall 
not (while I am here at least) have time to judge 
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for myself; if, indeed, the nature of tins kind of 
wriung will admit of a foreigner doing so at all. 
But this objection would apply to his opinion of the 
French writers, as well as to mine of the English ; 
so that I dare say we shall each keep our own opi- 
nion, alter all. We both of us agree, however, 
that at present the English can make no pretensions 
whatever to the possesidon of that particular kind 
of talent here referred to, either in authors or 
actors; and that the French have a consdderabl? 
advantage over theip in this respect. Under th^ 
head of correctness of costume, too, he admits, 
though somewhat reluctantly, that the great na- 
tional theatres of England are not equal to ours. 
On the other hand I am compelled to admit, (which 
I never thought of being even called upon to do,) 
that in real tragic talent, as it respects actors, with 
one splendid exception, we cannot pretend to instil 
tute a comparison between ours and those of Eng- 
land, in the present day. Indeed, on this subject, 
an entirely new light has broken in upon me 
since I have been here; exactly such an one as 
burst upon Rousseau when he first became ac- 
quainted with Ttalian music, and was led to com- 
pare it with that of France. But I shall speak of 
this part of the subject hereafter. 

Jn mere fsurce I believe neither. France nor Eng- 
land can claim any very decided superiority over 
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die other; tar if €mr pMes pikxi satpam tiitfm is 
spinit and ii^it-heartedness, tfaein mqiass ouny ki 
an equal degree^ » broad natxarai ]iiuiiour» and in 
comic exaggerataon. Somethkig of die aame kind 
may periiaps lie -said of die acton of eadi ^ountiy* 
in diis department of the art : though I should be 
loath to admit that any thing can gurpass, in dicir 
respectiipe atyles, Brunet, Potier, Joly, fcc. &e. And 
in fact nothing diat they have in Eaglaad does 
surpass diese, or at all equals die two first ; but 
they have a species of actor, who is iqualifiad to 
•embody aftd express a vpedea of humour^ that we 
do not exaedy possess, aad should probably not 
mucb refish ii we did. 

Frendi travdilers seem to have been mistaken in 
die acoouBis diey hare g^ren of die number of 
tk^lfsh theatres. There are as many in London 
as there are in Paris; widi diis difleoence, that diey 
are nev«r aQ open «t the same time. Bendes an 
Italian (^seraon avery grand scale, and two national 
theatres for die representation of the vegwktr drama, 
diere is an Englidi Comic Opera on the plan of the 
Feydeau ; a dieatre where diey usually play short 
light comic pieces, tke those of the VaiadeviUe and 
the VmMB ; and I Miewe six others, of die 
same description as those on the Bouleiranb. All 
that I shall have to idl you anvthimr of in detail 
Witt be die two regular theatres, as di^ are callad. 
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though thgr appear to he die least regular of «fl 
ihe lodiera.^ far tfaej exhibit, in turn, tragedy, 
eomedy, farce, mdo^aone, pojitomiine, hon^ 
riding, rope dancing, dogs, vionidea, fice-works, 
&c. I Indeed Vm not sure duet I nuiy aot^ay diey 
mmfiua»s eshSkk all these on one «nd the same 
cv eaa ig ! This is, to he sure, in a Tery barbaious 
taate.* And I die mcoe vooder at it, because, wheat 
dieydo perform the legsdar ^draoM, the eostume ic 
mnaugied vkh nearly jb much pnoprtety as it is 
na our own nadonal theatres, and die socffiiery and 
dfiDoratiiiAS aie iSnsaauperiar to ouns. 

BvA hetare fKooeeding to notioe diat department 
of the English dieatres irfaidi apperUiins to the 
pecfemsnoe and die management, let me point out 
to ytM a £em of the partbi^aiv oonnec^ with the 
pubfic AT sudiflice part of tbera ; i&e this part of 
an £ngfidi (faeatre, or plaee of public entca^tainm^t 
ei any iodu»* kind, presents nMsve pecidttr and dia^ 
fao^riade taiite dian the other; and it is for Aae 
that it is my fansiness ehieily to seardi. 

If I were Inquired to staifee under what ^reum* 
ftimoes die €(dd and selfish, as well as the tasteless 
^md fieoii4NnRh8i«ua dmactcar of the generality of 
the En^^iah people, is exhilnted on the largest scale; 
and Biay be atndiifid In its most stiiking pmit of 
view^ I should Tfipl^^ at their pd^dic dtealms. Let 
sne desert to jion the toharacter and bdutvionr of 
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an English audience, from the time they reach the 
theatre till they quit it ; . at least if your patience 
cfui bear with them so long— 'which mine very 
seldom can, I assure you. 

The doors of the English theatres are opened 
for the admission of the audience, an hour .be- 
fore the performance bej^s. We will suppose 
the occasion to be one on which there is a more 
than ordinary degree of attraction. In this case a 
large crowd will be collected at the several outer 
doors, long before they are opened. (I say the 
several doors :. for you are to understand that there 
are separate entrances and staircases for the com- 
pany going to every different part of the theatre ; 
not as with us, where one entrance and one stair- 
case serve for all, because all are quiet and well- 
behaved). Knowing, as you do, the nature of the 
crowd collected before the doors of a French thea- 
tre, and that each individual takes his place in the 
line, or qiteue^ according to the time he arrives at 
the spot, and never thinks of quitting that place 
by forcing himself into a better to which he is not 
entitled, you will not be able to form the remotest 
conception of how the process is managed here, 
where, in cases of this kind, might is regarded as 
the criterion of right, and where, when a point of 
«elf-interest is in question, the relative claims which 
arise from sex are either entirely unknown, or 
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entirely disregarded^ whidi is still worse. Fancy, 
then, not a qume^ but a solid mass of persons of 
both sexes, to the number of from five hundred to 
a thousand, collected before a single door five or 
six feet wide— rfancy that door opened at a giveii 
signal, but without a moments warning, and every 
individual of that number pressing with all his 
force to that one narrow point of entrance : — ^fancy 
this, and then conceive, if you can, the scene which 
ensues. But you can not It is a scene at once 
more characteristic and more disgraceful than any 
thing of the kind I have ever witnessed. The bar- 
barous bowlings and shoutings of the men, and the 
frightful screamings and faintings of the women, 
render it absolutely terrific, and such as could be 
looked for only in a nation of savages, and would 
certainly not be tolerated for any length of time 
even there. But here, from the half-reasoning half- 
savage propensities of the great mass of the people, 
it is not only tolerated, but defended^ as the most* 
eligible mode of effecting the desired purpose. If 
you speak to an Englishman on this subject, he 
asks you how you would propose to manage the 
matter better ?■:— and when, in reply, you refer him 
to the mode adopted at our theatres, (the success of 
which depends on the observance of a point of jus-r 
tice and good manners) he says, ^^ Oh, that would 
never do for us V* And he is quite right— it nevei: 
would ! 
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Yoa are to vmd&ntMti that 4iieie n no one 
appointed to regulate or direct any tiling that 19 
going fimraflrd during ihis flcene of riot and 
outrage; for though persons hek»^ig to the 
Polioe «Pe usualij on the spot, they seem to be 
placed there only for the purpose of encreamng the 
danger and conf unon^ by tiling you from tame to 
time to ^' take care of your pockets !'' This is, 
to be sore, an agreeable way of mending the 
matter. When you ore jananed into close contact 
with a diief , and cannot poanbly eitiher escape or 
protect younsetf from him, you are desired to be 
careful 'that he does not lob you ! In fact, these 
Polioe agents know and reoc^nise^very one of those 
hn the cix>wd (and there ax« generally sereral on 
diese occasions) who -come there express^, and bs 
ftr as regards the Pc^ee agents, afvowedk/9 for the 
purpose <if robbing ; yet these officers of justice 
never tlunk of removiqg them, or of interfering 
wkh their objects, except by informing you, when 
it is too laHe, diat such persons are present : and 
they never 4I0 even this till die crowd becomes so 
dense that all but those at the outward extremities 
df it cannot escape from it if they would. 

I haw never heard an Englishmen even attempt 
to aoeonnt for or defend this ststmge mode of 
f uKhering ^ ends of jnstiee on the part of his 
rulers ; so I sbail do so for them, by saying that I 



mppoie it is to be regarded a^ <me of the resuks 
of a BriUm^s boasted liberty. The Mgumentpi^o- 
bablj is tfai8;*-4hat apf^^seed fHck-pecket posfiesaes 
as unquesticmable a right to go to the theatre f<^ 
bis Amusement as a man of asxy other pfofession ; 
and ihat to stop him on his way <}ntiier, would be 
to infringe <m bis birth-oigfat as a free^xirn 
JBngUshman. If indeed, in the course oi your 
.joint progress thi&er, you are lucky enough to 
detect him in exercising his profession to your 
icost, yoa may, ifffou can^ hand him over to the 
Foliee agentt in attendance, who will in that 
case readily take charge of the culprit, imd he will 
inevitably be punished. ,But otherwise, I suppose 
you are bound, though you know him to be a 
it)bber, to fdlow the Police agent^s example, and 
treat him as a gentleman, ibr so the smd agent 
/evidently does; and this at theexpenee, in two 
different ways, of aU the honest people present : for 
tbcHi^h he warns you of the necessity of guarding 
your jmopcTty against samAodgy and though be 
knows to a certainty who that somdbody is, yet be 
oevsr gives you the dightest hint by which you 
can £x y<Hir suspicaons on any particular parson ; 
so IJiat erery individual in the crowd, excefi the 
]^dcpodaBt Mmsdfj is obliged, in his own defence, 
to suspect ev£ry other with whom he may cone 
in contact. The truth is, that the Pdice agents 
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here are paid, not ta prevent crime, but only to 
deUct it when committed ; and if you were to 
apply to them for an explanation of their conduct 
on these occasions, they would, I dare say, be 
candid enough to ^ve you this, as the only true 
and intelligible one. 

Let us now accompany the audience to the 
interior of the theatre ; previously mentioning that 
the price of admis^on to the whole of the boxes is 
the same — about nine francs; that to the pit 
about half; and that to the two galleries about 
fifty sous, and twenty-five. In the pit, (that part 
which answers to our parterre) we shall find 
a tolerably well-dressed and reputable looking 
company, of both sexes; forming what usually 
appears to me to be the most respectable, as well 
as the most enlightened and attentive part of an 
English audience. It consists of persons from the 
middle classes of spciety, who really pay their 
money to see the performance : which can rarely 
be said of the persons frequenting any other part 
of the house. In fact, this is the only portion 
of the audience which can in any degree be 
compared to the audience of a French theatre,^ 
either in regard to their object in attending, or 
the decency and decorum of their behaviour while 
there. The females in the pit are always dressed 
in a walking costume. 
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In that part which is called the dress boxes, 
which consists of a circle of boxes immediately 
above the pit, are usually seated a motley group 
of persons, whose appearance it would be as difficult 
to describe as it would be to ascertain to what 
particular classes of society they severally belong. 
But it may be safely stated that they usually com- 
prise a mixture of all classes, except the very 
highest and the very lowest ; for unless the places 
in a box have been previously retained by any 
particular party, no one can be refused admittance 
into them who has by whatever means gained admitr 
tance into the box part of the theatre at all ; and 
I believe it may be considered that, on ordinary 
nights, at least one third of the persons in the boxejs 
have gained admission gratuitously, by means of 
what are called free-orders— which are not, as with 
us, chiefly confined to particular persons, but are 
allowed to be given to their friends by the per- 
formers, and others connected with the theatre, in 
order that this part of the house may not have that 
wretched appearance of emptiness, which, from its 
enormous size, it inevitably would nine nights out 
of ten, but for this plan. From this preposterous 
arrangement, as to the right of admission to the 
boxes generally, it results that a lady may, 
and in fact actually does sometimes, find herself 
seated in the same box side by side with the 
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perscHi whe fitted on her shoes in the montiiig, or 
dressed her hiur an hour ago. 

There can be no doubt that it is this ridicidously 
defective arrang^nent, as to the right of admisdon 
to particidar places, Which has induced persons of 
family and fashion almost entirely to withdraw 
l^eir patironage from the national theatres. In 
fact, they scarcely ever attend them now, except 
on very particular oocaeions; and even tlien, if 
they do not possess a privale box, of whidi there 
are very lew, they always ccmtrtve to go in a party 
wficient to ^/Sff a box of themselves : for, if they 
did not adopt this pktn, at the end of the first act 
of the play, anyone outBdeof the box might de* 
mand the vacant places. But, on ordinary nights, 
the compaa^ in the dress boxes may certainly foe 
regarded as the least respectable part of tlie audi- 
ence, (with the >excq>tion of the mere canaiSe who 
occupy what are called the galleries) the price of 
adoHsnon to aU the boxes being alike, and there 
h&xkg no exdutton <m account of dress, except thatt 
the females must be without bonnets. 

Proceeding upwards, we reach the three other 
tiers of boxes ; which are occupied by a class of per- 
sons neM'ly nmilar, in appearance, to those in the pit, 
jbut generally speaking not so respectable in station. 
Immediatdly in a line with and above tliese, are the 
two galleries, which are frequented by almost the 
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lowest diasft of tite peeple.— -We jiftve now the 
whole of the audience before us. Let us take a 
liligbt glanoe at the heha^inr of eaeh sevo^ 
portkm of it, and then leave them to tihemselves : 
for I have never yet ibrmed a part of one of them, 
and cannot do iso now, even in imagination, without 
1)^g heartily sick and tired of mj conqf>anj^ as 
1 dare say you are abeady with the description of 
them. 

Eaeh of the two national theatres of London i^ 
larger than any thea^e in Paris ; and from some 
defect in the construction of them, it is impos<^ 
»ble to hear a word that passes on the tstage, at 
any greatar distance from it than about the sHLth 
qr seventh row ot the pit, unless Jtheve b an -abso- 
lute fiilence and attention preserved in every part 
of the house. Now, as this nlence and attention 
are never preserved in any part of the house, it 
necessarily follows that ev^y thing which takes 
place on the stage is absolutely unintelhgible to 
almost every person present, except the few who 
are situated m the 'front of the pit. I declare to 
you that this is an unexaggerated statement of my 
own experience on the subject. I have repeatedly 
been to every part of the house, and found that, 
except when I was in iShe front of the pit, I could 
almost as little judge of the performance, and be as 
little amused and interested by it, as if I had been 
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any where eke. I have said that the pencxis in 
the pit actually come to see and hear the per- 
formance; consequently they pay a tolerable de» 
gree of attention to it, but nothing like the 
same degree that is paid by the same class of 
persons in a French theatre. As to the other parts 
of the audience, the performance is, on cvdinary 
occasions, quite a secondary matter with them. 
They go to the theatre to shew themselves, or to 
meet with their fiieads, or to escape from their 
enemy, ennui —or because they have nothing else 
to do ; or because, if they do not go, they cannot 
have to say to-morrow that they were at the theatre 
last night ; (and if they had not this to say, what 
could they say?) — or they go for any reason you 
choose to imagine, except to see and attend to 
what is going forward on the stage. To expect 
an Englishman to go out of and forget himself, 
in order to attend to what ^' does not concern 
Iiim,^ as he would say, would be a most imrea^ 
sonable and unphilosophical expectation indeed, 
and one which he would consider as a mere 
impertinence. Do you suppose he has nothing 
better to do than Usten to Romeo making love— 
or watch Macbeth scaling the giddy heights of 
ambition— -or be tossed hither and thither with 
Othello on the tumbling ocean of passion — or 
accompany Hamlet, as he pierces the depths of 
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our mortal life ? I can assure you that he is able 
to find much more attractive and edifying subjects 
of cogitation. He is thinking of the money he 
made yesterday by the turn of stocks, or that which 
he sfudl make to-morrow by a projected specula- 
tion; or of the new house he is building on 
Clajdiam Common, and how he shall furnish this 
or that room in it ; or of the new horse he bought 
to-day, and means to sport' in the Park to-morrow ; 
or of fifty other things, equally instructive and 
interesting, all of which he can think of at the 
theatre as well as any where else, otherwise he 
would not go there. * 

From all this it results that the audience part of 
an English theatre presents a scene, which, in a 
Paris theatre, would be considered as one of actual 
disturbance and confusion; and during the con- 
tinuance of which, or of a tenth part of it, the 
performance would not be permitted to proceed 
for a moment During the whole of the first act 
of the play (which is frequently the most inter- 
esting, and always that which is most necessary to 
be attended to, in order to the proper understanding 
and appreciating of what follows) you are amused 
with the perpetual opening and shutting of box- 
doors, and the audible calls of ^^ Mrs. So and So's 
places;^ for if you have taken places, it is quite 
mauvais ion to arrive at them before the performance 
begins. This, added to the perpetual whispering. 
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and frequently the audible talking, wfaidi sur- 
rounds you in all the boxes ; , and the mingled 
sounds of singing, shouting, laughing, whistling, cat- 
calling, quarrelling, and fighting, which proceed Bt 
intervals from the two galleries, (the frequenters of 
which wisely and naturally enough take the best 
means they can of amusing themselves, since their 
distance from the stage precludes them team 
hearing, and almost from seeing, any thing that 
passes;} this, I say, altogether presents a scene 
little to be expected in the national theatre of a 
polished people ; but, still, little to be w(Hidered at, 
when the size of the house is considered, and when 
it is remembered, too, that the English are a people 
who cannot for my length of time go out of their 
individual selves, even in search of amusanent; 
or rather, who caxmotfind amusement in any thing 
which takes them out ol themselves. 

When I have noticed that, with their usual want 
of regard to whdt is due to the sex, the m^ fre- 
quently wear their hats and great-coats in the 
boxes— sit in front while there are females sitting 
behind — rise between the acts and sit on the fronts 
of the bo^esy with their backs to the audience— 'get 
up to go away in the middle of an interesting 
scene, and thus foi»ce the whole company in a box 
to rise and let them pass — and commit numerous 
other breaches of good manners and decorum of 
the same kind, I have told you enough to let 
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you know that an English theatre, with all the 
splendour of its embellishments, the beauty of its 
scenery, and the grandeur of its efiect as a coup- 
(Tceil, is sadly inferior to a French theatre, as a 
place of elegant and refined amusement for a 
poUshed and intellectual people, 

I now willingly turn to the English actors ; 
lamenting that they do not meet with audiences 
more worthy of them, or (which perhaps amounts 
to the same thing) that they have not moderate 
sized theatres, where they could create for them- 
9elve» such audiences ; for, to be able to see and 
hear some of the best Etiglish actons, and not to 
^Id them attention and admiration, seemd to 
demand a degree of uncivilised insensibility which 
can scarcely be supposed to belong to a nation that 
could produce such actors. And, in fact, the 
general admiration, and even enthusiasm, which the 
actors I am sqpeaking of excite, and the brilliant 
and just reputation they enjoy, (by reflection, I 
suppose, from the few who really do see, hear, and 
appreciate dieni, to the many who do not) prove 
dxftt a very gi^at share of the fault belongs to the 
enormous sise of the theatres, and tfie consequent 
necessity, or at le^ the temptation, that a great 
pertixm of the audience are under, (since they go 
there fbr amusement, and pay so dear for goitig) 
to do what they cw to amuse themselves. 

V. S, 
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LETTER XV. 



In Tragedy the English have, I think, more 
merely good actors than we have; but a merely 
good actor is the most insipid person in the world 
to describe ; so I shall tell you no more about 
them. But there is one tragic actor on the 
London stage, by whom I have been so deeply 
interested, and whose powers appear to me of so 
extraordinary a description, that I shall take some 
pains to give you an idea of them. His name is 
Kean. The coincidence of name with our own 
celebrated Le Kain is remarkable. He is quite 
young, not more than six or seven and twenty ; 
and this is only his second season m London ; and 
yet he has already established a reputation nearly 
as great as that of Talma. I expect, too, that 
youll be a little startled, if not scandalized, when 
I tell you that I think he deserves it ; that he 
is, upon the whole, as great an actor; that he 
possesses as consummate a judgment, as pure 
and delicate taste, as clear, quick, and vivid 
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conceptions, and as admirable and wondrous a 
power of embodying those conceptions. For 
physical powers, he is about as much and as little 
indebted to nature as Talma is : but it is remark- 
able, that whatever Talma wants Kean has, and 
whatever Kean wants, Talma has. Unlike Talma, 
Kean^s person is insignificant, and his voice to- 
tally bad ; and unlike Talma also, his eye is like 
lightning, and his face has a power of expres* 
slon that is perfectly magical. The action of 
Talma is less constrained and redundant than 
that of any other French tragedian ; but Kean's 
is still less so than his. It has much more 
variety, and yet is much more simple and natural ; 
his attitude in any given situation being precisely 
that which a consummate painter would assign to 
it. If I were to notice the general resemblance 
and the general diflference between these two 
extraordinary actors, I should say that both draw 
their sources fresh and direct from nature, and 
that both study her as she exists in the depths of 
their own hearts; but that Talma has more ima- 
gination than passion, and Kean more passion than 
imagination: not that Talma wants pas»on, or 
that Kean wants imagination; but passion is 
the vharacteristic of the one, and imagination, 
of the other. When Talma exclaims in Mac- 
beth, << II est \k ! \k !" the strength of hia 
VOL. I. r 
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imagiiiation kindles that of the spectators^ till 
they absolutely see the image of the mur- 
dered king reflected from his face. His ima- 
gination is still more conspicuous in the tre- 
mendous power he ^ves to the words in the same 
play " Arr^te done ce sang qui coule jusqu'a 
moi I*^ But surely the most splendid and asto- 
nishing of all theatrical exhibitions, and the effects 
of which are to be attributed to the realising power 
of his ima^nation, is that of Talma in (Edipus, at 
£he moment he discovers his involuntary crimes. 
It is a thing to be seen once, and remembered for 
ever ; but not to be described. Kean has nothing 
like this in the same class of acting. His cha- 
racteristic, as I have said, is passion — passion 
under all its names and varieties — through all its 
windings and blendings — in all its delicate shades 
and most secret recesses. Its operation never for 
a moment ceases to be viidble ; for, when he ceases 
to speak, every motion of his thoughts is absolutely 
legible in the astonishingly varied expression of his 
face, and eye, and action. Passion seems to be the 
very breath of his mental existence, or rather its 
vital stream, into which every thing else "resolves 
itself. If he has to express love, his whole soul 
seems to cling to the being on wh(Hn he is gazing 
—his voice melts^his eye swims and trembles- 
^d the words fall from his lips as if they wer^ th^ 
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smallest part of what he would express. And in 
all this there is no shew — no endeavour — no 
pretence: for real love is the most unpretending 
thing in the world — the most quiet-r-the most able 
to repose upon itself, and the most willing to do 
so. If hatred and revenge are his themes, it is 
hardly possible to imagine yourself looking at or 
listening to the same person. His • eyes glare- 
his teeth grind against each other — his voice is 
hoarse and broken — his hands clench and open 
alternately, as if they were revelling in the blood 
of bis enemy, and his whole frame seems to have 
imbibed the will and the powers of a demon. 
This actor'^s delineation of all the other violent 
passions — as remorse, jealousy, despair, &c. seem 
to me to possess alike, a force, a truth, and a dis- 
tinctness, which render them almost perfect. And 
all is done, too, without the slightest appearance of 
art or rfort. It is scarcely possible, while you are 
seeing him, to recollect that he is an actor ; and he 
himself seems never, for a moment, to feel that he 
has an audience before him. Kean's picture of 
remorse, as it a£Pects Macbeth after the murder of 
Duncan, if it has not the overwhelming and 
terrific force of that of Talma in the same play, 
has, I think, more variety, more intensity, and 
more truth. There is no extravagant and hurried 
action — no loud and vehement tones of voice ; 

r 2 
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there b no bursting forth of the flames — they are 
all within, and are only to be discovered by their 
torturing and withering effects upon the outward 
frame. The eye is fixed and vacant — ^die hands 
bang down motionless, or are clenched in the 
fruitless endeavour to suppress the agony of soul — 
the knees tremble, and scarcely support the body ; 
in the general and total convulsion of the frame, 
the tongue refuses to obey the will, and the voice 
becomes choaked and lost in forced attempts at 
utteQince. To all this succeeds a dead calm, 
which is not less fearful than the a^tation that 
preceded. There is a point at which human suf- 
fering destroys itself. His agonized mind, and 
exhausted body, can endure no more ; and they 
sink together into a motionless stupor. A loUd 
knocking is at this instant heard at the gate of the 
castle; but there he stands in the open hall, with 
the bloody witness of his guilt upon his hands, yet 
nothing can rouse him ; and at last his wife drags 
him away by force to his chamber. I have no hesi- 
tation in telling you that I think this piece of acting, 
(including from the time Macbeth quits the cham- 
ber of Duncan till he is forced away to his own) 
though it is not so tremendous as some parts of 
Talma's (Edipus, nor so fearfully grand as his 
Orestes, nor so, what I should call, beautiful as the 
Hamlet of that actor, is, without exception, the 
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most affecting and impressive exhibition I have 
ever beheld. 

But thei*e is one other character in which this 
actor displays still greater powers than he does in 
Macbeth ; a character in which he appears to me 
to have reached the absolute perfection of his art, 
in the very highest class of it. This is the Othello 
of Shakespeare. You know I am not very familiat 
with this celebrated English dramatist : but mice 
I first saw Eean in Othello, I have taken great 
pains to make myself acquainted with this play in 
particular. IVe seen it twice ^ce, and read it 
twice; and though I've been a good deal puzzled 
by some of the old phraseology, yet the more inti- 
mately I come to understand it, the more I am 
astonished at the writer who could draw so miracu- 
lously true a picture of the human heart, and the 
more delighted admiration I feel towards the actor 
who can turn this picture into a living human being, 
and place it before us in all the breathing reality of 
flesh and blood. 

In another letter I shall give you some account 
of this play, and of Kean''s performance in it. 

V. S. 
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Nothing can he more beautifully unagiiied, m 
order to give effect to the scenes in which they are 
to be placed, than the characters of Othello and hi» 
wife Desdemona. The Moor is a being formed in 
the very prodigality of nature : he has every thing 
in excess. But he is formed by nature alone : his 
positive qualities are therefore all noble ones. He 
is bold, generous, faithful, and confiding. CustmB 
and society have not laid their withering hands upon 
him, so that at a somewhat advanced stage of life, 
he has retained all those qualities which usually 
belong exclusively to particular periods of it He 
has at once the simplicity of childhood, the ardour 
of youth, and the wisdom of maturity. Until the 
opening of the play glory had been the idol of bis 
existence; but, with him, ambition itself was a 
virtue, for it was only a modification of love. His 
fine mind must have something on which to rest ; 
and it ha4 fixed itself, at first, on ^^ the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of gloriou3 war.^ At length. 
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however, he finds a bemg to whom his own can 
approximate a thousand times more dosely. They 
see, hear, and understand, each other — become 
linked togetho* in (when thej are kept pure) the 
strongest of all human ties — those of flesh and 
blood; — and tbencefcxrth she becomes the beacon 
of all his hopesj the guiding star of his daily life 
With Desdemona he lays up the treasures of his 
heart — in her his thoughts dwell as in a sanctuary* 
His fmner love of gknry was but an imagination* 
Then gbry was his love, now love is his only 
glory. Then, in his vain and restless search after 
hap{nness, he would not willii^ly have died even 
ip the arms of victcxy : an indefinite anticipation of 
something better would have led him stiU to covet 
life. But now — now that he has found and felt 
the very certainty and fulness of bliss, he almost 
mehee to die in the midst of it. . ^ If it were now 
to die^ Hwere now to be most happy T he exclaims, 
in the passionate, yet quiet and ahnost weeping excess 
of his joy. This is the very sublimity of love — 
that is to say, the voy truth and simphcity of it. 
There is but one set off against the beauties of 
Othello^s character: he possesses an ungovemed 
and ungovernable will. But notwithstanding its 
fatal effects in the sequel, one cannot help regards 
ing this defect with a mixture of love; for it is 
^dently the result of his good qualities, or at least 
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it is a necessary concomitant of them. The very 
circumstances which would have been required to 
regulate ihcd, would have withered and destroyed 
ihem. While this tremendous power lies dormant, 
though the Moor is a being made up of impulses, 
yet as they are all natural, and therefore all good 
ones, the stream of his thoughts and actions flows 
on, like a beautiful nver, through flowers and sun- 
shine, to the sound of its own muidc ; but when 
once it meets with a check, all beccnnes changed at * .^ 
once and for ever. The will awakes, never more 
to sleep but in death. It urges forward that till 
now tranquil stream, till it becomes at last the 
minister of destruction to itself, and every thing 
around it. 

This leads me to speak of Othello^s jealousy. He 
who would judge sanely of any of the nobler pro- 
ductions eitlier of art or nature, must first prepare 
himself to do so by casting off the trammels of 
custom. When first I came to the contemplation 
of this sublime tragedy, I was disposed to think of 
Othello as of a savage, jealous by his very nature. 
His name never occurred to my thoughts uncon^ 
nected with that passion. I imagined him a per^ 
sonification of it. But what do I find him in 
reality? Of all the characters that history or 
fiction ever pourtrayed, Othello^s is the last that 
Would have an aptitude to jealousy. I almost 
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think such a character could not be jealous* If 
his wife really hod deceived him, he would have 
been the very last person in all the world to find it 
out ; and when he did, he would not be jealpus4 
And in fact Othello is not jealous for one instant, 
during the whole play. This would, I know, sound 
like a paradox, to the every-day admirers of 
Shakespeare ; but, from what I have hitherto seen 
of them, I should not, on that account, doubt its 
truth. The history of Othello^s mind, during the 
time he is before us, may be given in three words. 
It begins with love, unmixed and unbounded love, 
tor Desdemona. He thinks with her mind — he 
sees with her eyes — ^his body and soul are hers— in 
her he breathes and exists. At length a villain 
makes him doubt of her fidelity to his bed. .-Few 
men can anticipate their future resolves with so 
much certainty as Othello can. The nature of his 
character enables him to do this ; for custom has 
placed no moral restraints upon it. When lago 
bids him beware of jealousy, he replies — 

« ThinVftt than fd lead a life of jealoasy r &c. 
• • • 

^ Nc— when I doubt Til proTe, and on the proof 
No more bat this— away at once with loye 
And jealoagy.^* 

He is afterwards persuaded to think, (for he 
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never once feels) that he has found this proof ;• and 
thenceforth his being is divided between alternate 
paroxysms of grief and rev^oge, in each of which 
are blended glancea and reminiscences of the other ; 
and throughout the whole runs a deep though al- 
most undiscemible stream of love :-*-But there is no 
jealousy. 

At length, after he has destroyed Desdemona, 
the Moor discovers that she was innocent ; and then 
his love — I will not say returns, for it had never for 
a moment left him, it had only» retired to the hid- 
den recesses of his bosom — then it becomes para^ 
mount again in all its power and glory; and^ 
nothing being left to support it but a weakened 
and bewildered spirit, and a broken heart, it presses 
upon him with the weight of a world, and crushes 
him. But that fatal promptitude,, which had 
caused all his miseries, still remains; and it now 
serves to cure them all, by at once telling him that 
" 'tis happiness to die.*" He believes the truth a» 
readily as he had believed the falsehood, and h^ 
dies. — Jealousy ! it is the sensualist's passion, wha 
feels it in his blood; or the Kbertine^s, who feels it 
in his conscience ; or the scholar's, who feels it in his 
head ; or the courtier's, who feels it in his heart. 
Like avarice, it is not inherent in the nature of 
man, but grows out of the accidents of society. It 
h the paltry and selfish passion of towns and cities. 
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It- never did, and never could pollute so pure a 
shrine as Othello^s breast ; for society had no share 
in the formation of that— ^ its strengths being 
those of nature ; — and it must be confessed that all 
its weaknesses were those of nature too. 

To Othello's destinies Shakespearehas linked those 
of a being, of whom, since I have become acquaint^ 
ed with her, I cannot even think without delight. 
Desdemona is full of faults. She has all the weak- 
nesses of a woman loving and beloved, and all the 
inexperience of a child ; and is therefore perpetually 
acting exactly as prudence would forbid her to act : 
and yet she is, to me, an abstract of all womanly 
perfections. Her very failings are far from being 
the least part of those perfections ; for it is they 
that keep her a merekuman being : and it is only 
such that human beingst can sympathise with and 
love. 

Genius has in all ages delighted to honour the 
female character ; but it has never, before or since, 
done so with such beautiful effect as in that of 
Desdemona. With her, virtue and happiness seem 
to be comprised in the union of obedience and love^ 
Love is the foundation of her character — love the 
most comprehensive and enduring, and yet (on 
perhaps I should say therefore^) the most quiet and 
unobtrusive. From what we learn of her thoughts 
apd actions before she loved and^ married Othello,: 
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we may conclude that she was, at that time, fax 
from wanting m a proper distinctness and decidon 
pf character. But now that Ake has become hiSy 
she no longer desires to remain her awn. Her 
thoughts, her wishes, her will, are all merged, 
blended, and lost in his. She no longer feels or 
desires to feel that she possesses a being of her own ; 
her one and only delight is to be a part of him. 
Hence arises her unmurmuring and unceasing 
patience, under an injury the deepest and the 
strongest that can be inflicted on such a woman. 
To doubt her love is like doubting her existence; 
for she feels her love to be the very breath, the 
blood, the essence of her existence. Yet she hears 
this doubt without a thought or a feeling approach* 
ing to resentment. She wonders, and weeps, and 
suffers; but, so far from resenting, or even com* 
plaining, she kneels down to heaven, in the absence 
of the being who has thus injured her, and pours 
forth new vows of everlasting love and constancy 
to him. At length the Moor, as he thinks, pn>ve» 
her to be false ; and then it is that she closes and 
crowns her life by the sublimest act of self-devotion 
that the imagination ever contemplated. Desde- 
mona is a christian ; and therefore believes that, ta 
pour forth her last breath in a dehberate lie, will 
inevitably consign her everlasting soul to perdition ; 
yet thie she doee, in order to screen from temporary 
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obloquy and punishment the being who has that 
moment inilicted on her a guiltless death ! This is, 
in truth, the very religion of love ! What were all 
the martyrs that ever lived or died to this ! They 
sacrificed their own temporal for their own eternal 
happiness ; but she sacrifices her own eternal, for 
the temporal happiness of another ; and that other 
the being who had first doubted and then destroyed 
her! 

V. S, 
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If I was a little disappointed at seeing the cha- 
racter of Desdemona on the stage after I had 
been reading and studying the play, I attribute it 
entirely to the defective performance of it ; for 
it was not given to Miss O'Neil, the only tragic 
actress I have ever seen whom I should think 
capable of forming the most distant conception 
of its beauties. (I shall give you a more particular 
account of this lady hereafter.) I am the more 
sure that this must have been the true reason of 
my disappointment, because Kean's performance of 
Othello produced a directly contrary effect After 
having studied the play over and over again, I did 
think that nothing could heighten my conception 
of the powers required to produce such a work : 
but it was heightened in a very remarkable degree 
by Kean's performance ; which was indeed, in the 
strictest, and at the same time the most enlarged 
sense of the word, an illustration of Shakespeare. 
Undoubtedly, as I have hinted before, Talma's 
(Edipus is more overwhelming and terrific; and 
some parts of his Macbeth are more awful and 
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appalling; and the scene after the murder, in 
Kean's own Macbeth, is, as a single tragic picture, 
more permanently affecting and impressive : but I 
suppose that, as a whole, Kean^'s Othello is, without 
exception, the very finest display of the histrionic 
art that was ever witnessed. Indeed I have httle 
hesitation in adding (at least to you,) what would, 
I dare say, sound perfectly extravagant even to 
the most extravagant of Kean'^s EngUsh admirers, — 
that I know not where to point out the single 
effort of any one man, in ancient or modern times, 
in either of the Fine Arts, of Poetry, Sculpture, 
Painting, or Music, which exhibits, as far as it goes, 
a more unequivocal proof and example of pure 
genius, and of its existence in a more rare and intense 
degree ; a genius combining, in one effort, a greater 
portion of its most essential component parts-— 
namely, passion, imagination, and judgment. 

I did intend to have given you a sketch of this 
whole performance from beginning to end ; but it 
would require more time than I can spare for it 
now : and after all I should not be able to make it 
intelligible to you, from your being unacquainted 
with the tragedy. I must reserve it as a subject for 
our talk when we meet again. But diough every 
other part of the performance is equally essential 
to it as a consistent whole, the third act is by far 
the most striking. It is in this part that a false 
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friend of Othello^s graduaUy exdtes in him<— not 
jealousy, — for, as I said before, that is not in his 
nature — but the conviction that Desdemona is false 
to his bed; on which he ^ves orders for the 
murder of her supposed paramour, and deter- 
mines to destroy hen This whole act is, from 
first to last, one storm of passion— passion touch- 
ing all the various notes of its scale, from the lofty 
and tumultuous thunderings that reach the very 
height of sublimity, to the low and half-inaudible 
murmurs which sound the very depths of pathos. 
Blank incredulity at first, then doubt, conviction, 
rage, revenge, hatred, despair — ell occupy and 
contend for his heart and soul, like so many 
demons raving round a new inhabitant of hell. 
But amidst all the discordant sounds which they 
utter, there is still to be distinguished (if you 
listen for it) a low, distant, spher&.like music: it is 
the under-tone, the holding-note of love— deep, 
unchangeable, inextinguishable love I 

In the first scene, lago endeavours to excite 
Othello's suspicions, by in^nuating that there is 
something mysterious in the circiunstance of 
Casfflo having quitted Desdemona abruptly, just 
at the moment that they (Othello and lago) were 
entering the apartment ; and he succeeds in raising 
the Moor's suspicions, but they do not point where 
he intends they should. From Othello's high 
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opinion of his friend^s judgment and integrity, he 
is induced to believe it possible that Cassio may 
have designs upon his wife ; but he entertains and 
speaks of this suspicion with perfect calmness and 
self-possesdion, for it never once enters his thoughts 
that lago can intend to implicate Desdemona. He 
insists, however, upon knowing his friend's inmost 
thoughts on the subject ; but the latter absolutely 
refuses to disclose them, on the ground that it were 
not for Othello^s good that he should know them. 
He then most artfully follows this by reflecdons on 
the inesdmable value of good-name ^^ in man and 
woman.^ At this word "woman,"" and not till 
this, the poisoned shaft is sped ; and, a few instants 
after, it reaches its mark. We seem to watch 
its course through the air which it pollutes, till 
it reaches and pierces the breast of its noble and 
devoted victim. We see — we almost feel it enter t 
He utters but one electric syllable — " Ha !" — pauses 
for a moment, as if struck by death ; and then 
rushes forward, with the fatal weapon sticking in 
his flesh, and its venom rankling in his blood — the 
ininister of desolation and death to all around him! 
This sublime conception, of concentrating such a 
world of passion into one monosyllable, was un« 
doubtedly Shakespeare's; but M—— tells me that 
Kean alone has the merit of discovering and illus- 
trating it ; that all former Othellos were jealous of 
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Desdemona long before this part of the scene. It 
is one of the most striking characteristics of Eean, 
that he condenses more variety and power of 
expression into one word, than any other actor of 
the day, without any comparison whatever. In 
this single syllable we can actually trace, or fancy 
we trace, (which is the same thing, for it is he who 
enables us to do so), the emotions of doubt, convic- 
tion, astonishment, rage, hatred, revenge, — ^all min- 
gling and combining into one fearful cry, like that 
tumultuous and discordant yell which accompanies 
and announces the 'first shock of two mighty armies 
when they meet in deadly battle. After 'this first 
burst of passion, his love for a moment returns in 
all its power and beauty, hke the last momentary 
breaking forth of the moon athwart the storm- 
clouds that are gathering about it ; and when lago 
warns him to ** beware of jealousy,^' he spurns 
the thought away from him with calm collected 
indignation. But it will not do. The wound has 
been iilflicted by a barbed as well as a poisoned 
dart, and there is no extracting it but with life 
itself. The pain of it may be lulled for a moment 
by returning love, or deadened by despair ; but 
there the weapon sticks, and festers, and seems to 
idke rootf as it were, and absorb all the blood and 
spirits, converting them to its own proper nourish^ 
menu During this part of the scene Othello coik 
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tinues iQ that state of total exhaustion which always 
follows the first paroxysm of violent passion. He 
seems bewildered and lost He answers by short 
phrases, or by monosyllables, or not at all. His , 
whole soul seems to be laid bare for the fiend 
lago to wind and fasten his deadly spells about it. 
This he does most effectually; and then retires, 
and leaves them to work. When he is gone, Othello 
recovers a little from his stupor, and reflects, as 
coherently as he can, on what has happened ; and 
he takes shelter for a moment in the thought that 
he " must loathe her.'''' Loathe her ! Alas ! poor 
stricken deer ! This is but to aggravate his mi-- 
sery — this is but to dash his lacerated body on the 
ground, and force the weapon still deeper into his 
festering flesh. Immediately after this, Desdemona 
enters— she whom he was to loathe. And mark 
the consequence ! At the very sight of her, all 
his still existing love rushes back to his heart, (for 
it was still hovering, like a protecting spirit, above 
his head), and with it all his confidence in her 
returns. " If she be false," he exclaims, ***0h ! 
then heaven mocks itself I I'll not believe it." So 
with a half-sigh he breathes away the mists that 
were gathering round him-- clasps her to his heart 
— and is happy again. 

After this a short scene ensues, in which laga 
contrives another strong evidence of Desdemona^a 
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guilt; and then awaits the Moor^s coming. At 
length he comes ; and then commences the grand 
scene of the tragedy. Never before did I witness 
such a splendid exhibition of human talent as 
this scene calls forth from this wonderful actor. I 
have heard the greatest orators of tJie day declaim 
-—the most celebrated divines preach— the most 
inspired poets talk, in the moment of their highest 
inspiration; — but never before did I experience 
such high and unmingled admiration and delight — 
never before did I feel so impressed, so awe- 
stricken, yet at the same time so elevated, by the 
living and actual presence of such intense genius. 
It would ,be idle to attempt a detailed description 
of this scene, unless I could go through it line by 
line. I can only tell you, generally, that it was 
Kean's srandest display of his irrand characteristic 
-P««oVhi stormy aea of pasriT-pure unmixed 
passion— passion in all its weakness and in all its 
power, in its heights and its depths, its heaven, 
its earth, and its hell ! Othello himself likens his 
thoughts to " the Pontick Sea'' that 

" Ne'er feeU retiring ebb, bat keeps due on 
To the Propontick and Uie Hellespont ;" 

And in this scene, as exhibited by this actor, they 
are indeed an ocean, whose self-creating waves 
now burst and thunder upon the shore, and now 
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rush upward and mingle with the clouds — now for 
a moment they are allayed, and the moonlight of 
love beautifies their hushed and heaving bosoms ; 
but the next mstant they are seen opening up and 
laying bare those secret depths that are usually 
hidden even from the inhabitants of tliem. It is 
altogether a most awful exhibition, in which the 
miraculous truth of the delineation ^ves it the air 
of a pure effusion of nature, while the unceasing 
self-possession of the exhibitor keeps our sympa- 
thies within the due bounds of pleasure, by ex- 
citing throughout a secret consciousness that it can 
be nothing but a finished effort of art. 

It is needless to tell you more of the rest of this 
performance, than that it is all in keeping with this 
wonderful scene; and it undoubtedly forms the 
noblest piece of acting on the living stage. 

I wonder what the English would say to my 
admiration of their favourite actor;-— for he is 
their favourite, though they hardly seem to know 
it. ^t the theatre, indeed, the ma^cal power of his 
genius occasionally works them up into something 
approaching to enthusiasm; but when they get 
home again it is all forgotten ; and if you ask 
their opinion of him, they tell you that he is a 
very clever little fellow, with an indifferent person 
and a bad voice, and that it's a pity he*s not more 
prudent in his private character; that he make^ 
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an uncommonly good Richard III., but that in 
Hamlet he is not near so much of a gentleman as 
Kemble was, and that they don^t think he could 
play Coriolanus at all! and that's all they know 
about the matter ! Even among the Critics there 
is but one who has had the skill, the courage, or 
the candour to speak of Kean as he deserves.* How 
paltry this is — ^to withhold from a man the homage 
that his genius merits, merely because he is alive 
to receive and enjoy it ! 

V. s. ■ 

* I suppose my friend alludes to the critiques that appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle and the Examiner about this time» 
said to be written by Mr. Hazlitt— Tr. 
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The English tragic performer who has struck 
me as being most worthy of notice, next to Kean, is 
the young actress I have mentioned before, — Miss 
CNeil. She is, I believe, not more than twenty ; 
and there is nothing very remarkable in either 
her face or figure, though both of them are per- 
fectly pleasing. It is of her acting alone that I 
shall have to speak ; and in this there is something 
so very peculiar, and at the same time so totally un- 
hke any thing we have on the French stage, that 
I expect I shall find it very difficult to express to 
you what I feel about her. Her nature seems to 
be made up of two elements only ; smiles and tears. 
She seems formed to experience but two emotions ; 
joy and grief. At least all others seem to be but 
modifications of these ; and these two proceed from 
different movements of but one passion,<— that 
of love. She is indeed the chosen and devoted 
priestess of love's temple. He weeps or smiles 
in her eyes, plays or droops about her mouth, 
grieves or rejoices or triumphs in the tones of her 
voice, moves in every movement of her form; she 
aeems un$ibl^ to think, or feel, or exist biit by and 
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through him; and those thoughts and feelings, 
and that existence, seem at all times ready to be 
offered up as willing sacrifices athisshrine.^1 mean 
to state this as the peculiar characteristic of her 
talents ; or rather her gifts, — for talent is much too 
formal a word to use with reference to any of the 
qualities that belong to Miss O'Neil as an actress. 
Talent seems to imply something of study and ac- 
quirement ; but she is purely a gifted being ; the 
very ideal of feminine nature, as it was conceived 
by the English poets of the age of Elizabeth ; and 
with the exception of our own Rousseau, by them 
alone, either before or since. A being who, at a 
certain period of her life, (that period at which poetry 
so delights to exhibit her^ and of which alone I now 
.speak,) has, and desires to have, no existence but in 
the mind of him she loves ; no possessions but his 
and her own affections ; no happiness but in the 
creation and the contemplation of his ; who knows 
no law (I had almost said no religion,) but her 
love; no pride but her obedience; no glory but 
her self-devotion : whose thoughts are the images 
of her lord*s ; her fears the reflection of his ; her 
wishes the oflspring of his : who has no country 
but in his mind ; no home but in his presence ; no 
heaven but in his heart : for she feels no life, fears 
Qo death, and hopes for no futurity but in and 
Fith him ! By all this I mean, that in the charac* 
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ters which suit Miss O^Neil best, she gives one 
the idea of precisely such a being as this. Appa- 
rently helpless and defenceless as she is, with one 
weapon only, her tears — ^that one is more unanswer- 
able than the smiles of the Egyptian Queen, more 
eloquent than the pen of the Greek poetess, more 
resistless than even the tongue of the Athenian 
virago herself. Her tears, aided by the deep 
pathos of her voice, are not to be argued with or 
replied to. Their united power goes directly to its 
own appropriate region, the heart ; and there is 
no closing the avenues against it. 

Some of the critics here do not very well know 
what to make of this lady. The pubUc found out 
her merits before they did ; which has a good deal 
detracted from those merits. She has not the 
force of one dead actress, they say — nor the dignity 
of another — nor the grace of a third— nor several 
other incomparable qualities of several others; 
and, accordingly, they are not at all sure that she 
Cfught to delight the audience so much as she does. 
But they go to see her, (at least their readers do) 
and the light of one of her smiles, or the breath of 
one sigh, disperses all their theory in a moment, 
and they have no more to say about her. This is 
just as it should be. That which is perfect in 
itself is not a fit subject for critics to meddle with. 
We know all about it without their help. We 

VOL. I. G 
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feel that it is so, and there b an end of the matter: 
for what more' can they tell us ? Undoubtedly we 
have nothing like this lady in tragedy; but if the 
talents of Mademoiselle Mars had been turned in 
that direction, it is probable there would hare been 
a great similarity between them. At least if the 
purely artificial character of French tragedy had 
permitted any thing of the kind. But it would not. 

V. S. 
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I HAVE found so much to say of England's 
greatest tragic actor, that I must press my notice 
of those which remain into a smaller compass than 
I at first intended, or than their distinguished 
merits deserve. 

If Eean himself is alone a fit support and orna- 
ment to the majestic fabric of Shakespeare^s genius ; 
or at least, if he is the most fit to support that 
department of it which has been raised by the 
intervention of Nature herself, and bears her true 
and unmixed Dark form and impress, there are 
other portions of it which are well and aptly up- 
borne by the Ionic grace and elegance of Charles 
Eemble, the florid Corinthian of Young, and the 
Composite of Macready — who, in fact, combines in a 
very remarkable manner, the qualities and characters 
<^ each of these styles or orders. 

To quit the above metaphor, (which, I warn 
you, is not good for much as an illustration, though 
it is not worth while to erase it,) in the person and 
acting of Charles Kemble are united those attributes 
and characteristics whidi may be said to form the 
distinguishing differences between the best of 

G 2 
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ancient and of modem times ; the presence of which 
characteristics it is the fashion to indicate by the 
epithets class^^al and romantic. He is equally 
fitted to impersonate the hero of an andent epic, 
or of a modem romance ; Diomed, shouting to his 
blood-be-painted followers at the siege of Titoy, 
or Romeo, sighing forth his soul among moon-ht 
flowers, beneath the window of Juliet. His idr, 
his gestures, his face, his form, his voice, and the 
colour and complexion of his rich and enthusiastic 
mind, which shines out through all these, mark him 
as an especial favourite of Nature — as one chosen 
and privileged to do her best and loftiest biddings. 
He treads the stage as if he felt himself to be a 
denizen of some other sphere, or some by-gone age, 
— as if he were on the earth, but not of it. I can 
even fancy that he must have adopted the st£^e as 
a profession, merely because it afforded him occa- 
sions of cultivating and pampering those high ima- 
ginations in which his spirit seems to float as in a 
dream ; because it enabled him to ^^ live, and move, 
and have his being " in an ideal world of impos- 
sible grandeur and beauty; impossible, because 
past : for that which has been can never be again, 
because it has been. It is done, and over. Even 
a new Deluge could not restore the days of Priam 
and Achilles, or Plato and Pericles, or Caesar and 
Brutus ; or even those of AmadiB, Palmerin, and 
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Orlando. Nothing can do it but ^^ strong imagina- 
tion."" The imagination of Charles Kemble, I have 
no doubt, does' this^ for himself whenever he is 
performing a character belonging to either of those 
ages ; and it^ outward and visible results, aided by 
the omnipot^it one of Shakespeare, do it in a degree 
even for the spectator who is at all qualified to 
appreciate the personations of this elegant actor. 

Until you have an opportunity of seeing Charles 
Kemble yourself, I do not think that any detail 
into which I might enter, respecting his perform^ 
onces, could give you a better idea of him than you 
may gain £rom the general remarks I have made 
above. In the meantime, you may think of him as,; 
in every outward respect, a worthy representative 
of one of the Preux ChSrfaMers of our old Freneh 
times; and you may, if you please, take this occa* 
»on to increase, if possible, jova enthusiasm tOr 
wards those times, by ccmtrastmg this symbol of 
them with the mixture of rufSanifim and petit- 
maitreship, so aptly characterising those which 
have taken their place. 

Young is an actor of quite a different class from 
any other on the English stage. His style is neither 
purely natural, Uke that of Eean, nor a blending 
of the classical and romantic, like Charles Kemble^s, 
nor a mixture of all these three, Uke MaereadyV 
Xi is. not formed on any other model, and has at 
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present no imitators ; which I wonder at, because 
it is at once the most easy to imitate, and the best 
adapted to catch mere popular applause. There is 
a proud, sweeping, oriental air about the acting of 
Young, which is very effective in the particular 
Une of characters which it suits ; but whidi line is 
very limited indeed. It is true that Young can act 
almost any thing tffell; but there are only a few 
characters which no one else can act so well. The 
gorgeous flow of his action, and the regal richness 
of his voice, are admirably suited to illustrate the 
mer^ external attributes of the kingly or princely 
estate ; but they are of little note or effect in dis- 
playing or assisting the strong internal workings 
of mixed pasmon, either in its heights or its 
depths; they are, indeed, almost incompatible 
with those workings, beyond a certain degree. 
The merely self-witted and selfish — the purely 
external passions of pride, anger, disdain, and the 
like-— the most- prominent of those passions, or 
rather those impulses, which usually appertain to the 
character and habits of Indian caliphs and Perrian 
satraps, dre exemplified to the very life by the pecu- 
liar qualities of mind, and attributes of person, which 
belong to this most eloquent of declaimers. But 
the delicate and subtle workings whidi take place 
only in the inward recesses of the heart, and which 
irecesses become either closed or filled up under 
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certain states and conditions of society, require 
other powers to develc^ them, and, indeed, other 
means of detecting them, than Young seems to me 
to possess. I do not mean to state this as a fault 
in the style of this actor, for I do not regard it as 
such. If he had possessed those qualities which 
he wants, he would inevitably have wanted those 
which he possesses ; and, in that case, the English 
stage would have wanted, if not one of its most 
valuable supp(»*ts, at least one of its richest oma^ 
ments; for his style is ornamental, and not the 
worse on that account. 

Among all the canting fooleries of modem criti- 
<asm, I do think there is none so ridiculous as 
that of finding fault with this or that subject of 
remark, whatever it may be, on the ground of its 
not possessing qualities which are, according to all 
hiunan experience, absolutdiy incompatible with 
those which it does possess. Thus, English critics 
are perpetually lamenting over Shakespeare^s want 
of a learned education ; as if, supposing him to 
have had one, he would have been Shakespeare ! 
If it were worth while to speculate about a subject 
on which no conclunon can be arrived at, I think 
diis would furnish an admirable occasion. Cer- 
tainly a very interesting, if not a veiy instructive 
treatise, might be written, to shew whcU aU our men 
of genius might have been^ if they had not been 
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what they were ! But would it not have required 
the genius of them all united to have written such 
a treatise ! 

I cannot help thinking what a sensation Young 
would have created, had he belonged to the French 
instead of the English stage. With a voice almost 
as rich, powerful, and 8onoi;ous as that of Talma- 
action more free, flowing, graceful, and various— 
a more expressive face, and a better person,— he 
would have been hardly second in favour and attrac- 
tion to that grandest of hving actors. As it is, he 
admirably fills up that place on the English stage^ 
which would have been a blank without him. 

Y. S. 
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Finally, I wUl notice the vehement, the intense, 
the far-thoughted, the deep-toned Macready. Al- 
though this person^s acting is, {at the present, con- 
fined for the most part to high tragedy, I should 
guess that he is by far the most unirersal actor on 
the English stage ; the one who can perform the 
greatest number of characters in the best manner. 
But those which he would most excel in are un- 
doubtedly such as require the rarest natural gifts, 
and the most pecuHar attributes and acquirements. 
Being engaged at the riyal house to that to which 
£ean belongs, he performs most of that acUx's 
favoiuite parts ; and he performs most of them ad- 
mirably well ; but unquestionably all his perform- 
ances of characters which Eean has played are 
inferior to that wonderful actor^s representations of 
the same. On the other hand, and this it is that 
proves the orijpnality of his genius^ he plays 

c 8 
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several characters which Kean has not played, but 
which, though they are well adapted to his powers, 
Eean could certainly not play better, if so well I 
mention this, because I am inclined to suppose that 
the mixture of the purely natural, which exists in 
the style of Macready, is the result of a ^perhaps 
unconscious) general imitation, or rather adoption, 
of Kean^s style. And in fact, as the fine per- 
ceptions of Macready could not fail to appropriate 
the peculiarities of that style, and enable him 
to appreciate its admirable force and truth of 
efilk^t, not to have adopted it in a degree, would 
have argued, in a young actor like him, a paltry 
and mean-spirited envy, quite incompatible with 
that zealous love for the profesnon which is one 
of the surest evidences of a natural ability to 
excel in it. 

Eean and Macready are, in fact, disciples of 
Nature herself; and accordingly they place abso- 
lute confidence in the impulses and revelations 
whicli come to their senses from that inner shrine 
which she has erected in the depths of their own 
hearts ; so that some of the very best parts of thdr 
finest efibrts may be regarded, not as necessary 

4 

results of art, but as purely arbitrary emanations of 
a power which they endeavour to direct in its 
course, but not to create, or even to controul. 
They place their entire trust in Nature ; modestly 
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and wisely believing that she knows how to aecpm* 
plish her own work better than they can teach her : 
and these are the kind of votaries which she loves, 
and never deceives or deserts. 

Macready has a person, commanding^ but not 
well formed; his face is also defective in the 
power of eliciting high or deep expression, and is 
in every possible respect unfitted for the purposes 
required of it : and yet, strange as it may seem, 
these remarkable deficiencies ^are scarcely seen 
during his performances, — so vivid and intense is 
the operation of passion throughout every other 
part of his frame, and so skilfully does he avail 
himself of the astonishingly varied power of his 
noble and unrivalled voice. This power enables 
Jiim at times to pour forth sudi tumultuous rushes 
r— «uch overwhelming bursts of passion — ^that the 
very air about him seems to receive a sUr and im^ 
pulse from them, and, as it were, to ferment and 
boil, — as the light, or rather as the darkness seems 
to ^o, when we close pur eyes during a sleepless 
night, under the influence of a feverish heat in the 
blood. 

There is another quality of Mac^eady's acting, 
which contributes to make it more generally effeo- 
tive than any thing else would; and a quality 
frhich is happily more infectious than any other : 
I mean a burning enthusiasm, a fervent spirit of 
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yoath, whidi fleems to pervade all the operations 
of his mind. He seems deeply in earnest in every 
thing he does ; and this generates to earnestness 
in the spectator which nothing else can. 

Finally, from what I have seen of the public 
performances of this accomplished actor, I am in- 
duced to think that he most happily and uniquely 
combines together, the enthuoasm of the artist, 
the judgment of the critic, the taste of the gentle* 
man and scholar, and the active and genuine pas- 
nons and feelings of the natural man. 

it is not my intention to tell you any thing of 
the English comic actors, partly because I think 
them totally inferior to our own in every separate 
department, except in one, consisting of a broad, 
coarse, low humour, which we do not possess at all, 
and should not understand or relish if we did ; 
but chiefly because I do not think that a foreigner, 
visiting a country for a limited period, can gain 
any very true or distinct notions or a subject in 
which so much depends on those mere colloquial 
phrases, allusions, and habits of thought and 
feeling, in which he cannot be supposed fuUy to 
partidpate: at least I feel that this is the case 
with me. I shall therefore just mention a few 
other of the English actresses, (particularly the 
singers), and then close my remarks on thia 
subject. 
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In pure comedy, or what is called here genteel 
comedy, — ^which merely means comedy as distin- 
guished from farce — ^nature and society, as distin- 
guished from pleasant caricatures of them, — the 
English are even more deficient than vie are. They 
have not one actress of surpassing talent, like Mars ; 
— I had almost applied the word genitis to that most 
exquisite actress ; but it probably never yet existed 
in a woman ; its place in her nature is usurped by 
a something still better. But the English, like 
ourselves, have many actresses who possess an 
agreeable and spirited mediocrity. The very best 
of these is Mrs. Davison ; who, indeed, leaves the 
others so far behind, that I am almost disposed to 
assign her a station in the class above that at the 
head of which I have pldced her. 

There are only two other female performers 
whose names I shall mention ; — ^Miss Kelly, and 
Miss Stephens, a ^nger. The former of these 
ladies possesses a degree of talent which probably 
equals that of Mars, though it is generally exerted 
in a very different way. By this she has raised 
herself from the humblest walks of the drama 
to the very head of a peculiar class of it — that 
dass which, whether deservedly or not, has been of 
late years so popular, both here and in France : — 
the serious Melo-drama. Whatever we may think 
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pf the value of such exhibitions as those to which 
I allude, there can be no doubt of the very 
extraordinary powers which this lady displays in 
them. In such characters as Annette, in the Pie 
Voleusef she moves and agitates the audience 
nearly as much (though in a different way) as 
Talma and Eean do in high tragedy. I very 
much doubt the value of this species of exci* 
tation ; or rather, I do not at all doubt that it is, 
generally speaking, extremely misdiievous; but 
the powers which are required to produce it are 
not on that account the less admirable in them- 
sdves. The characteristic of Miss Eelly'^s acting 
is exquisite and intense sensibility, directed and 
kept in order by rare and admirable good sense. 
She perpetually touches upon the very extreme 
confines of Nature, without ever overstepping them. 
In fact. Nature — pure, unmingled, unsophisticated, 
unassisted Nature — ^is her only art In the secondary 
walks of comedy, too, Nature stands her in stead of 
every thing else. Indeed, whatever she does 
«he is always delightful, because her acting is 
always the very antithesis of affectation,-*that 
dying nn— that presiding demon of the modem 
stage* 

The last English performer I shall mention is 
Miss Stephens ; and I shall couple her name with 
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that of another English dnger, who attends the 
(Concerts only : I mean Mrs. Salmon. 

It is difficult to speak of on object newly pre- 
sented to any one of the senses, without comparing 
it to something with which that sense had pre- 
viously been familiar ; but I find it still more diffi- 
cult to liken the impressions I receive from the 
sin^ng of these two persons to any other remen^ 
bered impressions whatever. Sages and philoso- 
j^ers may say or think what they will to the con- 
trary, but I must believe that the highest enjoy- 
ment of which the human faculties are susceptible, 
is to be derived from such smging as that of which 
I am speaking. You will easily believe me when 
I say, that thid is not a thoughtless and extravagant 
assertion, made only to be forgotten, but the deli- 
berate conviction of one accustomed to seek for 
delight wherever it b to be found, and to examine 
and weigh his own feelings, and compare them with 
those of other people, before he determines their 
relative value, as a means of enabling him to form 
a settled judgment. You will, of course, not mis- 
take me. The pleasures derived from muacal 
sound, of whatever kind, are purely sensual ; and 
as such they are only transient, and not to be dis- 
tinctly remembered or recurred to ; but while they 
jendure, they equal, if not surpass, any others. The 
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breathings of the shepherd's flute in the distant 
mountains — the liquid lapses of the summer stream^ 
lingering among its beloved pebbles-— the half-sup* 
pressed murmur of the stock-dove, mingling with 
the sighs of the dying breeze, and the whispers of 
the leave^^the exulting hymn of the sky-lark^ as it 
mounts upward in search of the unrisen sun — the 
voluptuous love-song of the nightingale, poured 
forth beneath the listening moon,—- pale with listen- 
ing—the fanded sound of the honey-dew as it re- 
luctantly distils from the leaves of night-flowers : — 
a remembered altemalion of each of these, or a 
blending and interfusion of them altogether, could 
notequal the divinely-human voice of Miss Steph«:is, 
breathing Ibrth a simple Scottish melody, or the 
unearthly sweetness of Mrs. Salmon's, clinging 
ivith ^' reluctant amorous delay " round an air of 
Haydn or Mozart. They infuse into the frame that 
delightful languor, that voluptuous lassitude, which 
is feigned to come over the spell-bound votaries in 
the fairy-tale, when first they enter the enchanted 
palace of pleasure. They seem to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of sense around the soul, and so to mingle 
the functions and attributes of the one with those 
of the other, that we cannot distinguish or separate 
them. They cling about the soul till they draw it 
.within the circle of the senses, without debasing it;; 
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and yet so etherealise the senses, that they become 
elevated to a kindred with the soul, without their 
power being impaired. If Miss Stephens is incom- 
parably the most- delightful *^agr^-singer I have 
ever heard, Mrs. Salmon is equal, and in some 
respects superior to her, as a room or concert singer. 
There is a deep, quiet, and voluptuous pathos about 
Mrs. Salmon^s voice and manner, the effects of 
which are as resistless as they are indescribable: 
alternately they either lull the spirit to rest, or 
steep it in a rich dream of the senses, or snatch it 
from its fleshly prison, and lift it to a communion 
with the skies. If Miss Stephens never lifts us 
above the earth on which we live, she makes us 
forget that there is any thing above it ; but Mr^. 
Salmon ^gs ais we may fancy or hope that the angels 
in heaven will. If we could wish to think of Miss 
Stephens as any thing but what she is, it would 
still be as a mere earthly woman : perhaps a shep- 
herdess of the golden age singing to her flocks 
among the hills of Arcadia. But Mrs. Salmon we 
can imagine as one of the immortals of ancient 
Greece : for instance, Diana singing love-ditties to 
Endymion, among the groves of Latmos. You 
have heard and been enraptured with Catalani's 
singing, but you could not be enraptured with that 
of Miss Stephens, and Mrs. Salmon. No two 
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things can possibly be more unlike. The one 
rushes at once into the blood like lightning, and 
makes it dance through the. veins like wine ; the 
other creeps over its surface like vapour, and min- 
gles with and stills it, like a balmy oiL Catalani 
seems to sing because nature has willed her to be a 
wonderful nnging creature, that cannot help it ; but 
Miss Stephens and Mrs. Sahnon seem to sing as if 
they felt a load of sweetness j»'essing upon their 
hearts, and would diffuse the overflowings of it 
on all things around them. The one is the out* 
gushing of crystal water from a deft rock, which 
dazzles the very eye-sight as it leaps and glitters 
in the sunshine ; the other is an indwelling well- 
spring of milk and honey, the invisible steams 
horn which seem to rise and wrap one like a gar* 
ttent, and press upon the half-closed eye-lids like the 

first vapour of sleep. M has just pointed out 

to me two passages in English poets, which are 
very illustrative of the different styles of these two 
dingers. The first is from Wordsworth; and it 
most precisely describes the notes of Catakmi :. iu 
speaking of those of the nightingale,— he says. 



they pierce — and pierce-^ 



Tumultuous harmony and fierce*** 
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The sin^ng of Miss Stephens, and Mrs. Sal- 
mon, realises the other description, in Milton's 
Comus: — 

■ 

^ It takes the prUoned soul 

And laj^ it in Elysium. — ** 

It is an Elysium, however, of the senses, after 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXI. 



My deae N- 

As I know the pleasure you take in attendbg to 
any thing connected with the Fine Arts, I shall 
send you a few notices on the present state of 
those pursuits in England : but, in reading what I 
write, you must not feul to remember that I make 
no pretensions whatever to even theoretical skill or 
' knowledge on any of these subjects. The remarks 
I may be led to make will spring from no deeper 
source than the perhaps crude and superficial no- 
tions and feelings which come, as it were of them- 
selves, to all those who attend to what is going 
forward about them, and who habituate them- 
selves chiefly to seek, and cultivate the contempla- 
tion of, such objects as are calculated to afford 
general pleasure to the mind, by giving a healthful 
exercise and activity to the sensibility and the 
imagination. You will accept my remarks as any 
thing rather than criticism^ in the sense in which 
that term is usually applied ; but you may, if you 
please, consider them as those natural criticisms 
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Which spring exclusively from feeling, and which 
therefore address themselves to that alone. 

In saying that the Fine Arts have made nearer 
approaches to perfection in this country, in the 
present day, than they ever did at any former pe- 
riod of her history as a nation, T am saying very 
little indeed ; for until within these sixty or se- 
venty years they were in a state of comparative bar- 
barism. They have emerged from that state now, 
only to reach one of graceful and elegant medio- 
crity. I speak this with an exception in favour of 
certain individual instances ; but as a general pro- 
position it is unquestionably true ; and I believe 
it is admitted to be so by the best English critics 
of the day. 

Under the head of Painting, England un- 
doubtedly at present stands considerably above any 
of the continental nations; but they surpass 4ier, 
perhaps in an equal degree, in the sister Art of 
Sculpture, and in Music, — Italy in both of these, 
and Germany in the latter. Prance may perhaps 
be said to have reached the same general point 
that England has in all these arts ; but she cannot 
claim the same exceptions in favour of individual 
instances in either of them. In France we have 
no such painters as West and Turner, or even 
Haydon ; or such sculptors as Flaxman and Chan- 
try. In musical composers^ on the other hand, wq 
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surpass England, and yet readi to only a very 
moderate degree of excellence. 

I shall speak of Pamtmg first. — In the highest 
class of the art, that of history, England pos- 
sesses one painter of distinguished talents ; but I 
cannot think that those talents amount to what is 
understood, or rather what is felt, by the term 
genius. Perhaps they approach as near to it as 
they well can, without reaching it There is 
a line which forms an insuperable division be- 
tween the two, and which it is as easy to perceive as 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to describe, or to 
make apparent to those who do not perceive it. 
West'^s best pictures have all which knowledge, 
skill, industry, and judgment can give them ; but 
we miss that inefiable power, which belonged to 
his great Italian predecessors, of moving the heart 
and the imagination^ without our knowing how or 
why. In looking at and admiring his works, we 
can always give a reason for ^^ the faith that is in 
us.*" We can feel that we admire this part for its 
grace, that for its expression, a third for its colour- 
ing, and so on ; or that we approve of the whole 
for the skill displayed in the grouping, or the force 
and harmony of the general effect. But here we 
must stop. The magical touches and expressions, 
the evanjsscent hues of genius (evanescent but 
from their effects) are wanting ; and nothing dae 
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can supply thdr place. We cannot stand before 
Wesf s jnctures, and feel towards them as we do 
towards the works of Nature herself — as if they 
were efinsions and emanations of her power and 
spirit. Associations connected with Art are perpe- 
tually intruding themselves, and interfering with 
those thoughts and feelings which should be oc- 
cupied with any thing rather than the mechanical 
means by which the effects before us have been 
produced; for these feelings never intrude when 
we are contemplating natural objects and expres- 
sions, or their prototypes in the best works of the 
old masters. In looking at them we have no concern 
with the cause— the effect is enough for us. I am 
speaking, of course, of those alone who contem- 
jJate the object in question as sources of immediate 
pleasure, communicated through the medium of the 
senses and the imagination. Artists, no doubt, 
look at these objects with a different eye, because 
they look at them for different purposes ; and if, 
on this account, they lose some of the delights 
which accrue to the mere spectator, they gaia 
others, and perhaps equivalent ones, which are 
peculiar to themselves. 

The works by which West will be distinguished 
hereafter as a great painter, at least among those 
which I have seen, are his two last ; and certfipinly 
they will continue to be his last, if he knows his 
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own capabilities, and the kind of reputation which 
he deserves and has acquired. Though the works 
of his old age, (for he is said to be more than 
eighty,) they are incomparably the best efforts 
of his pencil, and are really very grand, vigorous, 
and noble productions. Still, however, I must re- 
gard them as works of Art, and no more. They 
display extensive knowledge, consummate practical 
skill, and admirable taste and judgment ; but they 
are without the evidence of genius. By far the 
best of these two is that called Ch&ist Rkjected: 
the subject of which is taken from the 13th chapter 
of St. Luke. It is a picture of immense bize, and 
containing avast number of figures, all of which are 
admirably employed with reference to the subject 
of the work; and they combine almost all the 
expressions of which the human countenance is 
susceptible, and through all their gradations — ^from 
the almost audible rage and execration of the 
High Priest, down to the lovely and unmoved 
placidity of the centurion''s daughter, who hangs 
on her father's arm, and contemplates the scene 
with that best philosophy which belongs to child- 
hood alonev The contrasts and gradations in all 
these expressions, and the masterly manner in 
which the different departments of the picture are 
rendered at once complete in themselves and sub- 
servient to the general effect of the whole, make it 
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a rich and admirable study for the mindj and one 
of the real triumphs of art. 

West'^s other great picture, of Death on the Pale 
Horse, is intended as an illustration of a celebrated 
passage in the Revelations, chap. vi. It ia very 
inferior in conception to the Christ Rejected, be- 
cause the subject of it is beyond the reach of this 
artiste's natural gifts ; but there is great power in 
the executioa of some parts of it. The personifi- 
cation of Death going forth to destroy, is finely 
executed, according to the ideal conception which 
the painter has formed to himself; but that con<- 
ception is, in itself, totally bad. To represent 
Death (which is the very antitheas to humanity) 
under, a human form, and wielding his dart of 
destruction with a human arm, is as unphiloso- 
pbical as it is unpoetical* 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXII. 



Haybon has ocmtrived to acquire a reputation 
more disproportioned to the number and value of 
his works than any other English painter, or pro- 
fesaor of art of any kind whatever. I''m afraid 
I am entitled to use the expression ^' contrived to 
acquire,^ in its least creditable sense, as signifying 
that the rank he holds in public estimation has 
been created and acquired by artificial means, 
rather than achieved by force of genius, and 
yielded as a natural and free-will tribute to obvious 
and indisputable claims. The public regard him 
as a great painter, not because ihey Jeel that he is 
such, from the undeniable proofs that he has given 
them ; but because they have been disciplined into 
the belief that he is such, and because he has 
hitherto taken care not to do any thing that shall dis- 
prove the fact. For my own part, I believe that 
Haydon does possess very considerable talent, and 
that therefore he is entitled to enjoy the repjitation of 
possessing it ; but no more. I believe that he h^ a 
deep and inextinguishable love for his art ; and this i^ 
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one of the very str(Migest of collateral proofs that he 
was intended to excel in it But I do not think 
that he yet he^ excelled in it sufficiently to entitle 
him to the rank which he is said to claim for him-, 
self, and to deserve. It is on proof alone that r^al 
and permanent fame can be awarded to the a&. 
pirants after it, in any department of art. Now 
the actual proofs of genius which Haydon has 
hitherto given, are very inac^equate to sustain and 
justify the reputation which his friends claim for 
him, and which he in fact enjoys among a certain 
class of the English pubhc. It therefore follows, 
that that reputation is not of the right sort, and has 
iM>t been acquired by means known and recognized 
in the ordinary practice of the art ; and therefore 
that it is unworthy of the talent which he un* 
doubtedly does possess, and as undoubtedly does 
not exercise to its true and legitimate end. He 
would find a *^ royal road" to the temple of Fame ; 
smd there is no such thing. Genius herself has 
enough to do to reach it by the ordinary and only 
road of industry, labour, and time. It is by his 
works alone, not by his pretensions, or even his 
qualifications, that the artist must seek to be known 
and honoured. The fame that proceeds from any 
thing but these is not legitimate ; and illegitimate 
fame, like illegitimate children, proves too much. 
Virtue is not virtue till it is put into practice ; and 
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genius, when it does not display itself in visible 
and consistent action, is, to its possessor, a curse, 
and to others an empty name, if not a bye- word 
and a mockery. 

When we recollect what the old painters did 
to acquire the fame they enjoy, it must seem 
almost ridiculous, after having spoken of Haydon 
as* an artist of distinguished reputation, to state 
that he has painted but two pictures which have 
any pretensions to rank as first rate works of art. 
One of these is the Judgment of Solomon— I be- 
lieve the first picture by which he distinguished 
himself and became generally known; and the 
other is his last work, representing Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem. In the first of these pictures there 
16 a severe grandeur of style, and a calm subdued 
power, which are very rarely exhibited at so early 
an age as that at which the work must have been 
produced ; and it was calculated to raise expecta- 
tions which have, I think, pot since been fulfilled ; 
for, as far as I have been able to leam, this artist 
has, since that time, (more than ten years) produced 
almost nothing, except the picture I have mentioned 
above, which was exhibited last year. This picture 
is undoubtedly, in many respects, a very fine pro- 
duction : perhaps, upon the whole, one of the finest 
of the English school in the historical class. But 
it is fjEtr from being so perfect a work as his un-? 
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discriminating admirers would have Us believe. Its 
merits seem to me to lay much more in detail than 
in general character and efiTect; which should un^ 
doubtedly not be the case in a subject of this 
nature. The expressions^ in many of the faces, are 
exceedingly fine ; and I think the face of the Saviour 
himself is the most striking part of the picture ; 
though in this opinion 1 differ from some of the most 
approved critics of the day. But individual ex- 
presrion^ in a work of this kind, ought certainly to 
-be kept in complete subordination to the general 
effect ; and this is not the case here. There is an 
appropriate power and spirit pervading each in- 
dividual part of the picture; but there is none 
which presides in a sufficiently obvious manner 
twer the whole, (is a whole. In delineating the 
face of the Savioiu*, the artist has hazarded the 
bold and dangerous measure of departing from all 
the ancient and established models, (for this face 
had become almost like a traditionary portrait) 
and has ventured to give it an entirely new, original^ 
and, as it seems to me, more appropriate character. 
The attempt is considered by many as a failure ; 
but I fully agree with those others who think it in 
a great degree a successful attempt to embody to the 
senses our ideal notion of that outward and visible 
symbol which is best calculated to display the mind 
and character of the parson represented. The face 
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exhibits less personal beaatj, and less (perhaps toq 
little) sweetness of expression, but a much greater 
degree of intellectual power. There is an intense 
and highly poetical character about it, which nothing 
but high talent could have concaved or produced, 
and which is at once perfectly onfpnal^ and 
appropriate. 

There are three other figures introduced into 
this picture, the merits of which, as to the exe- 
cution of them, lire not disputed; but there 
has been much d^ussion as to the propriety of 
placing them in the situation which they occupy <r 
These are authentic portraits of Vdltaire, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and the living Ei^lish poet 
Wordsworth. Tbe^reodi philosopher is depicted 
in the act of scoffing at and reviling the Saviour 9^ 
he passes; the English philosopher, Newton^ is 
contemplating the scene wtth calm and serious 
attention ; and the poet is bowing down his head 
in token of reverence and love. That these por-« 
traits, peprticularly the first and last, ajre extremely 
well executed, 1^ far as r^ards the expression 
of tb^m^ there is no doubt ; and I think there 
is as little doubt that, as portraits^ they are 
totally and preposterously out of place. The 
artist may, and no doubt does^ inciter himself 
under the example; of his great predecessors in the 
art, many of whom have occasionally iiitroduce^ 
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portraits of themselves or th^ friends in a similar 
manner. But I imagine these were never intro- 
duced as portraits, and announced as such; but 
merely as vehicles, equally appropriate with any 
others, for the expressioni; wished to be conveyed. 
They have been discovered to be portraits, or 
handed down to us as such ; but their Ukeness to 
|he originals was never, as it is here, intended to 
be an essential and component part of the sul^ecU 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXIir. 



Sir Thomas Lawrence presents a striking 
example of the perverse and baneful effects of the 
turn which modem patronage has taken in this 
country. If his genius had been suffered or 
encouraged to take its natural course, he would 
probably hare been the first historical painter of 
his day ; as it is, he is no more than the first por- 
trait painter ; — and the difference between the two 
is as wide as between the mere copyist, and the 
inventor and creator. Those who are acquainted 
with the portraits of Titian, Rembraendt, and 
Vandyke, will not deny that high genius may be 
very successfully displayed in this fine of the art ; 
but that genius should be absolutely confined to 
this line— -as that of Sir Thomas Lawrence b — 
xnust be considered as a great and lamentable 
misuse and degradation of its powers. But I*m 
a&aid it is only in behalf of the world, not of the 
painter, that this complaint can be made. He, it 
must be confessed, has, in the mere worldly sense 
of the phrase, ^' chosen the better part.^' He gets 
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his hundred or hundred and fifty guineas for a 
jx>rttait, that it requires no previous study to pre- 
pare himself for, and that he can begin and finish 
in a wedc; — whereas, if he had directed His 
talents, great as they are^ to historical painting, 
he might have studied for months beforehand, to 
qualify lumself for the treatment of a particAilar 
subject; have employed months more in the 
treatment of it ; and at the end, when he saw his 
work ccmipleted, he mig^t have wasted his time, 
and broken his spirit, in going about to seek a pur- 
chaser for it, at a price just sufBcient, perhaps, to 
afford him subsistence during the time he was 
occupied about it. 

I dare say Sir Thomas Lawrence has, by this 
time, fully persuaded himself that he has hit on 
the right path to fortune and pref^^ment; and 
so he has in one sense: but it is^ probable (hat, 
before he arrived at this htippy eonclusion, his 
genius and interest had many hard struggles to- 
gedier which should gain the mastery. 

Sir Thoinas Lawrence is unquestionably, and 
without any <xnnparison^ the first portrait painter 
of the age. He has a masterly power of sming 
mnd fiidng the characteristic expression of the 
heads he punts, which has never been surpassed. 
And if he mfuses a less intense and intellectual 
diaracter into them than we find in those of Titian, 

H 8 
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it is probably because he finds less of this in his 
originals. On this pc»at I am willing to impute the 
blame to nature^ — or to that state of sodety 
which has changed and detericxrated her in this 
respect, — not to any want of skill and genius in 
ihe artist 

I believe Sir Thomas Lawrence has not, since 
he first acquired distinction as a portrait painter, 
produced one work of original dunpo^tion. If 
this be true, it is a very remarkable, and perhaps 
umque instance, of real genius sellii^ itself once 
for all to the slavery of interest, and nevi^ after- 
wards swerving irom the road which ffuxt has 
pointed out to it. Has this artist'^s genius become 
ISO raned and disctplined to its dull duty of travel- 
ling along the iron-railway of portrait painting^, 
that it is never tempted to wander into the <^ prim- 
rose paths ^ of intellect and poetry P Or has it, 
occasionally and in secret, ste^^d into those pathsy 
and £>und that their flowery temptations are not 
to be indulged in, without paying a higher price 
for them in hard money than he thinks they are 
worth ? Or has his spirit become so subdued ta 
the quality of its occupation, that if cannot if it 
would, and would not if it .could, change it tor 
any oth^r ? 

Whichever of these causes it may be that keeps 
this distinguished artist from employing his genius 
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m a line of art more worthy of its powers and 
acquirements, all the world have cause to lament 
and complain of it ; not excepting those whose dull 
or foolish faces it has contributed to multiply, li'nd 
keep a few years longer from that oblivion for 
which they were made. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXIV. 



There is an English painter named Martin, 
who has, within these very few years, started up 
at onoe from obscurity to a distinguished reputa- 
tion. And in fact he possesses powers of a very 
rare and singular kind; but I am inclined to 
think that they are, at present, not so valuable 
as they are rare. His forte consists, or at least it 
has hitherto shewn itself almost exclusively, in 
depicting the various effects of lighi^ under its 
different combinations and modifications. Light 
seems to be the element to which his genius is 
native, and in which it lives. Whatever it em- 
ploys itself about, is made subservient to the 
developement and exhibition of some of the 
modes and qualities of that wonderful power. 
And certainly, in this very confined sphere^ 
it has produced some masterly and astonish- 
ing effects. The three or four pictures that 
I have seen by this artist, though disfigured by 
numerous defects, are undoubtedly very striking 
and extraordinary works, and could not have 
been produced without considerf|,Ue knowledge 
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in' a certain department of the ait, afid a degree' 
of natural talent amounting to genius. But Fm 
afraid thej shew that that knowledge has been 
sought, and that talent directed, too exclusively 
with a view to produce merely striking and novel 
effects; and while this is the case, the artist 
cannot hope to gain that steady and enduring 
reputation, which he may deserve and acquire 
by a proper and judicious discipline of his natural 
powers, and a simple and sincere study of nature 
and art, under their simplest and least unccHnmon 
forms and aspects. 

The picture of this artist by which I have been 
particularly struck, and which is said to be the 
best he ever painted^ is his last^ ii^hich is shevm 
now in London as a separate exhibition. It in 
called Belshazzar^s Feast; and exhibits the cele^ 
brated scripture story of the hand-^writing on the 
wall. The scene in which the event is supposed 
to take place, is very grandly and powerfully 
conceived. The richness' and splendor of the 
festal preparations, the countless number of the 
guests, the superb massiveness of the architecture, 
and the immense extent of the halls — ^which is 
made apparent by a most skilful application of 
the rules of perspective ; these, added to the 
view of the Hanging Gardens seen above the walls 
of the building, and the Temple of Belus and 
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Tower of Babel, readiing vsp into the clouds in 
die misty distance, produce, on the first glance 
which we take at the picture, a very fine and 
appropiiate efiect on the imagination, which is 
called upon to take part in the awful scene that 
IS acting. 

When we turn more immediately to the scene 
itsdf, we observe that evcKj part of it is acted 
upon and modified by the supernatural appearance 
which is supposed at that instant to have issued 
from the wall of the palace. Every inanimate 
object that we see is passively influenced by it, and 
every human agent is activdy exhibiting its effects 
in a variety of ways, according to their respective 
characters and situations. This gives a dramatic 
unity of effect to every part of the work, which is 
one of the most difficult achievements o£ art, and 
one -of the most powerful and poetical when 
achieved. The rays proceeding from the characters 
of light cover the whole left side of the picture ; 
their intense effulgence almost extinguishing, and 
as it were devouring, the details of the architecture, 
and the figures of the guests who are assembled in 
that part of the scene. Opposite to this is the 
terrified monarch, who has quitted his throne, with 
the queeU) and the persons immediately about 
them. In the. centre is the Prophet Daniel, who 
has been sent for to interpret the writing. AH 
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the other parts of the picture are occupied with 
persons in motion, under the immediate influence 
of the different feelings excited in them by the 
supernatural appearance. I repeat, the general 
impoesinon arising from this scene, as a whole, is 
produced with wond^^ skill; and its effect is 
highly poetical and fine : but, when we come to 
examine the details, numerous and very gross 
faults present themselves. The figures, considered 
singly, are almost all either ill-drawn, awkward, 
extravagant, affected, or theatrical. There is no 
simple nature, no character, no passion, in any of 
them. In the detail of inanimate objects there 
are, also, two or three parts which have been 
greatly admired, without, as I think, at all de- 
serving it. The means which the architect has 
employed to shew the high polish on the porphyry, 
of which the floors, &c. are supposed to be con- 
structed, is ingenious enough ; viz. by making the 
flooi^ cast a vivid reflection of the jewelled cup 
which has fallen from the hand of the terrified 
king; but he has forgotten to make it cast a 
xieflection from any thing else but this indivi* 
dual oligect ! The effect, too, which the blazing 
characters are made to produce on the lights in 
Ae seven-branched candlestick of the temple 
would have been a mere conceit, if it had not 
heen a mere mistake. The candlestick is placed 
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just above the throne of the monarchy on the 
oppodte side of the hall to that on which the 
characters appear ; and the light in each branch of 
the candlestick is made to increase in brightness as 
it recedes from the front of the picture. But in 
fact the single blazing character which is opposite 
to the candlestick, is equally opposite to the 
whole of the seven lights as to any one of them ; 
and whatever effect the other characters, which run 
all along the wall of the building, might have 
produced on the set of lights placed at the hither 
extremity of the opposite wall, would evidently, 
under the circumstances, have been directly con- 
trary to that which they exhibit. If there had 
been any visible difference in the appearance of the 
aeven lights, that nearest to the spectator of the 
picture would have been the brightest rather than 
the faintest. I should probably not have been led 
to notice these two oversights at all, much less to 
mention them, if they had not (and particularly 
the last) been pointed out as strokes of genius. 

There is no doubt that this artist has been 
gifted with a very powerful and poetical imagina- 
tion ; and nothing is wanting but deep and various 
study, and practice in a more extended sphere 
than that in which he has hitherto moved, to 
enable him to turn it to a very fine account 
Without these, his pictures may possess beauties 
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which few will be able to appreciate, or will ad- 
mire after thdr novelty has gone off; and still 
fewer will be able to rival or imitate : but they will 
always stand a chance of being disfigured by faults 
«, gross and obvious, that the most ignorant wUl 
fed and be able to pmnt them out. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXV. 



The chief ornament of the English^ school of 
art, and perhaps the greatest oi living painters, is 
Turner. His chief pictures may be ranked gene- 
rally under the head of historical landscapes ; and 
they display an originality of style, and a power 
of producing grand and striking effects from 
apparently inadequate causes, which are the sure 
marks of genius, and which have rarely been 
equalled, and never surpassed, in the same line of 
the art Though Turner usually gives an histori- 
cal character to his landscapes, by introducing 
into them the actors in some traditional event, 
yet he always keeps this part of his work subser- 
vient to the display of some of the striking effects 
of natural objects, either in the beautiful, the 
sublime, the grand, or the terrific. His genius 
seems to luxuriate amidst the forms and attributes 
of external nature alone ; to repose on them as the 
only objects worthy of its special attention and 
contemplation; — permitting itself to dwell on man, 
and his actions and affairs, only when they happen 
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to have been in some way or other connected witK 
her mighty workings. All his finest pictures seem 
to me to be an illustration of this remark. On 
the contrary, those in which he has introduced 
too much of man, and his actic»is and creations 
^^making them predominant over nature — have 
been ccnaparative failures. He has painted the 
passage of Hannibal over the Alps— not for the 
purpose of adding to our conceptions of the 
wonders of that achievement, but to display the 
sublimities of that nature with which Hannibal 
was attending. He shews the mighty army of 
tl^ conqueror, not ^en it is preparing to descoid 
m the plains which iit was to ravage and subjuk 
gate, but when it was itself half subjugated and 
destroyed by a snow-shower — ^by a few flakes d 
feathery sleet, thrown in its face, as if in scofm, by 
the hand of omnipotent nature ! He has painted 
the Universal Deluge — ^not for the purpose of 
exhibiting the human horrors attendant on that 
event, but to aggrandize that power which caitsed 
k. It is the scene itself that creates those feelings 
of terror and dismay which attend the sight of 
this work, not the sympathy arising from the 
sight of that terror and dismay which the event 
its^ is represented as having actually caused^ 
These observations may be extended to many 
athgaok of his finest Vorks. On the other hand^^ 
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his picture of Rome as seen from a balcony of the 
Vatican, though dazzling and splendid in its 
general effect, is far from bdng characteristic of the 
* scene it represents. Man and his works were too 
predominant here for the genius of the painter to 
be at ease among them. Not being able to prevent 
itself from wandering into a contemplation of the 
power which had produced the ^^ Eternal City," 
it could not brook the comparison, and almost the 
rivalship, which seemed to suggest themselves 
between man and nature. The same remark is in 
some degree applicable to his extraordinary pic* 
ture of Richmond Hill. The scene, with all the 
ineffable light of its beauty, is too artificial for 
Tumer^s purely natural genius to feel itself at 
home there. 

The remark may be childish perhaps, but I 
cannot help making it, that in looking at the 
wonderfully natural effects produced by many 
parts of Tumer*s pictures when viewed from their 
premier point of distance, and then going close up 
to the picture, and seeing the mechanical means by 
which those effects are produced, one cannot avoid 
being struck with astonishment at their apparent 
inadequacy. But I think it must be admitted 
that, while this is an evident proof of the painter's 
genius, and his profound knowledge of the art, 
yet it is, as far as it goes, a characteristic fault of 
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his style, rather than a subject for commenda- 
tion, — as I find it is sometimes made by this 
artist's friends. These are not the means by 
which Nature and Claude produce similar effects. 
The objects in their pictures look beautiful because 
they are so. The closer we examine into them^ 
the more matter we find for delight and admira^ 
tion. A picture may be more extraordinary, but 
it cannot be more valuable, for being in fact 
unlike what it seems and professes to be like. 
The standard of perfection in art must be sought 
for in nature, and it will be sought for in vain 
any where else; and it is not thus that nature 
works. She is no less careful in the finishing of 
detail than she is in the production of general 
effect In fact, it is precisely by the finish of her 
details, that her general effects are produced ; and 
it is in the same way that they should be produced 
in art ; which fails in fulfilUng its le^timate pui^ 
poses whenever it fails in imitating its only legiti- 
mate prototype. This dashing, and, no doubt, 
very convenient faciUty of Mr. Turner's pencil, 
may be passed over as a fault that may be for^ 
given; but it cannot be regarded as a merit that 
diould be held up for admiration and imitation. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



I HAVX now to speak of one of the most distin- 
guished artists, in his particular line, that this or any 
other country ever possessed. For my own part, 
I think him, without exception, the most so. He 
has, to be sure, produced but few pictures ; but 
in force and richness of expresraon, in truth and 
depth of character, in subtlety of Uiought, and 
felicity of invention, I have seen none in the same 
class that at all equal these few. Iii the above 
particulars, and in a marvellous truth and sim- 
plicity of pencil in delineating what he sees or 
remembers, Wilkie as far surpasses Teniers him- 
self, as Teniers surpasses him in freedom and 
facility of touch, and freshness, transparency, and 
beauty of colouring. And important as these 
latter qualities are in a picture, those which spring 
from, apd appeal to, the intellect chiefly, must be 
allowed to be still more so. The subject of. 
Wilkie's pictures are confined to what may be 
called the higher classes of low life, where the 
habits and institutions of modem society have 
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Utherto« in a great measure, failed to diffuse that 
artificial and conventional form of character, which, 
if it does not altogether preclude the action of the 
feelings, at least forbids all outward manifestation 
of them. If this arti$t had unfortunately devoted 
his peculiar and unrivalled power of depicting* 
what is^ to scenes in high, or even in middle life, 
he would have produced works altogether feeble 
and worthless ; because he can only rejHresent what 
actually exists ; and, in these classes of life, this, 
as far as regards its outward attributes, is smoothed 
and polished down to a plain and colourless sur- 
face, which will not admit the passage of any thing 
from within, and from which every thing without' 
slides off like water-drops from the feathers of a 
bird. Only think of making a picture of a 
party of ladies and gentlemen assembled to hear a 
piece of political news read ; or of the same persons 
listening to a solo on the violin by an eminent ^pro- 
fessor ! It would doubtless be the most fade affair 
in the world. And yet these are the subjects of 
Wilkie'^s Village Politicians, and his Blind Fiddler ; 
two of the most interesting and perfect works that 
ever proceeded from the pencil ; and which at once 
evince in the artist, and e;xcite in the spectator, 
more fictivity of thought, and play, of sentiment, 
than are' called forth at all the fashionable parties 
of Paris and London for a whole season. 
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Wilkie's power is confined, as I have said, to the 
representation of what he sees ; but he selects and 
combines this with such admirable judgment, and 
represents it with such unrivalled truth and preci* 
sion, that his pictures impress themselves on the 
memory with all the force and reality of facts. We 
remember, and recur to, the scenes he places before 
u^ just as we should to the real scenes if we had 
been present at them ; and can hardly think of, 
and refer to them as any thing but real scenes. 
They seem to become part of our experience — ^to 
increase the stores of our actual knowledge of life 
and human nature ; and the actors in them take 
their places among the persons we have seen and 
known in our intercourse with the living world. 
His pictures are, in one sense of the term, the most 
national that were ever painted; and will carry 
down to posterity the face, character, habits, cos- 
tume, &c. of the period and class which they 
represent, in a way that nothing else ever did or 
could : for they are literally the things themselves— 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. The painter 
allows himself no liberty or licence in the minutest 
particulars. He seems to have a superstitious 
reverence for the truth; and would no more paint 
a lie than he would tell one. I suppose he has 
never introduced an article of dress or furniture 
• into any one of his pictures, that he had not 
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actually seen worn or used under the circumstancesi 
he was representing. If he had occasion to paint a 
peasant who had just entered his cottage on a rainy 
day, he would, s& a matter of conscience, leave the 
marks of his dirty footsteps on the threshhold of 
the door! This scrupulous minuteness of detail, 
which would be the bane of some classes of art, is 
the beauty of his, coupled, and made subservient, 
as it is, to the most ctuious, natural, and interesting 
developement of character, sentiment, and thought. 

But the most extraordinary examples of this 
artist's professional skill, are those in which he has 
depicted some^ peculiar expression in the face and 
action of some one of his characters. The quantity 
and degree of expres^on that he has, in several of 
these instances, thrown into the compass of a face 
and figure of less than the common miniature size, 
is not to be conceived without being seen, and has 
certainly never before been equalled in the art. 
His most extraordinary efibrts of this kind are two, 
in which the expressions are not very agreeable, 
but which become hi^iy interesting, on account of 
the extreme difficulty that is felt to have been over- 
<^me in the production of them. One of these is 
an old man, in the act of coughing violently ; and 
the other is a child, who has cut its finger. 

Bttt if ^s is llie mbst extraordinary part of 
IPVUkie^s pictures, and the part most likely to at^ 

VOL. I. I 
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tract vulgar attention and curiosity, it is far from 
being the most valuable and characteristic. If it 
were, I should not regard him as the really great 
artist which I now do. The mere overcoming of 
difficulty, for the sake of overcoming it, and with- 
out producing any other ulterior effect, would be a 
mere idle waste of time and skill, and quite unwor- 
thy either praise or attention. It is, in these parti- 
cular instances which I have noticed above, as in 
numerous others in different lines of art, a mere 
sleight of hand, exceedingly curious, as exhibiting 
the possible extent of human skill, but no more. 
In Wilkie^s pictures, this exhibition of mere manual 
skill is used very sparingly, and is almost always 
kept in subjection to, or brought in aid of, other 
and infinitely more valuable ends. With the single^ 
exception of the " Cut Finger,^ which is a mere gra- 
tuitous effort of this manual dexterity, all his pic- 
tures are moral tales, mpre or less interesting, from 
their perfectly true delineation of habits and man- 
ners, or impressive, from their developement of cha- 
racter, passion, and sentiment. The ^^ Opening of 
the Will*^ is as fine, in this way, as one of the Scotch 
novels ; and the " Rent Day'' includes a whole 
series of national tales on English pastoral life in 
the nineteenth century. 

It is a great mistake to consider Wilkie as a 
cofnic painter, in which light he is generally re* 
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garded by the public here. When they are stand- 
ing before his pictures, they seem to feel themselves 
bound to be moved to laughter by them, as they 
would by a comedy or a farce ; and without this, 
they think they do not shew their taste : whereas 
laughter seems to me to be the very last sensation 
these works are adapted to call forth. Speaking of 
the best and most characteristic of them, I would 
say, that scarcely any compositions of the art, in 
whatever class, are calculated to excite a greater 
variety of deep and serious feelings ; feelings, it is. 
true, so uniformly tempered and modified by a 
calm and deUghtful satisfaction, that they can 
scarcely be entertained without calling up a smile 
to the countenance. But the smile arising from 
inward delight, is as different from the laughter 
excited by strangeness and drollery, as any one 
tlnng can be from another. It is, in fact, the very 
essence of Wilkie^s pictures, that th^e is literally 
nothing strange, and consequently ^ nothing droll 
and laughter-moving, about them. I confess, that 
from the works of no one English artist have I 
received so much pure and unmixed pleasure, and 
instruction, as I have from those of I>avid iWilkie. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXVII. 



Englaitd is so rich in painters of a class sdtne- 
what, thou^ but little, inferior to those I have 
akeady described to you, that I must not venture 
to speak of them much in detail. It would, how- 
ever, be doing them great injustice, and be giving 
you a very imperfbct notion of the present state of 
the art, if I did not mention the names and charade- 
teristics of some of those English painters who 
have obtailied^ and who deserve, a very consider- 
able degree of eminence. Peihaps I ought to have 
included Fuseli, Hilton, Howard, Nordicote, 
Stothaid, Westall, Calloot, Mulready, and two or 
three others, among those of whom I have spoken 
att length in my former letters, for they all pos- 
sess dutfacteriatics peculiarly then* own ; but thi^ 
would occupy more time than I find I can afford 
to the aubject; and besides, I do not think that 
any of the aboYe-named artists possess talents 
amountiiig to genius. Their pictures display, in 
thdbr different Unes, infinite taste, spirit, and clever* 
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nesa ; but they axe not works of mirposaing power 
<nr originality, that will carry down to posterity the 
names of their creators, when they themselves, 
£rom the natm« of the materials of which they are 
composed, are, like those creators, mingled with 
the dust. 

Fuseli is a painter of a very angular and origi- 
nal style ; but it seems to me to be an originality 
not founded on any true principles of art, and mol 
producing any valuable results; and therefore not 
entitled to be regarded as that genuine originality^ 
which is the surest proof and consequence of real 
genius. Hb style is ori^naJ, only in so £w as it is 
different from that of any other artist. A perscm 
who had never seen one of Fuseli's jnctures, but 
who had heard a tdearablj accurate description of 
his style, might be taken into a collection, no mat- 
ter how extensive or various, and, if it contained a 
single picture by this artist, he would inevitably 
point it out at £rst oght He would only have to 
look for something bearing no resemblance, diher 
in form, colouring, or expression, to any. thing dse 
in either nature or in art; and when he had found 
auch a one, he might safely pronounce that to be a 
picture by FuselL 

As this artist is very hig>hly thoqgfat of by what 
are considered the best authorities in this coun- 
I3J, I am not a little doubtful as to the accuracy of 
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my taste and judgment in this particular. But if 
it were not for knowing this to be the case, I 
should consider his works as a mass of mere imper- 
tinence, extravagance, foppery, and affectation; 
embodying all the ridiculous and disgusting dia- 
blerie of the German school of poetry, without any 
of its delicacy of sentiment, subtlety of thought, or 
power of imagination. Whatever subject he paints, 
his colours consist of about four different shades of 
green mud ; and his forms, in whatever action they 
are engaged, look as if they had been broken on 
the wheel, or were undergoing that operation. 
There is, I assure you, very little exaggeration ia 
this account of Fuseli''s works: but I suppose 
there is something in them that I am not able to 
appreciate or discover ; for Fm told that they fte* 
quently excite very general admiration, or the 
semblance and pretence of it, which is now-a-days 
much the same thing. I am, however, perfectly 
sincere in sa}dng, that I suppose there is something 
in this artist's works which I am not able to dis- 
cover ; for he is said to possess a better knowledge 
of the principles of his art than any man in Eng* 
land ; and he has for many years been Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy. However thi» 
may be, it is but fair to mention, that he is an ex- 
patriated German ; and there is something a fitde 
symptomatic of quackery in that. I should, at all 
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events, not be surprised if, at no very distant day, 
bin inventions should come to be ranked with those 
of Mesmer, Gall^ Feinagle, &c. 

Stothard has long enjoyed the reputation of 
having a truer feeling for what is graceful in form 
than any other artist of his day ; and if nothing 
but this were wanting to constitute an accomplished 
painter, he might claim that title. But there is a 
feeble, and what the English call a dawdling cha- 
racter, about most of his figures, and a flaunting 
slovenliness in his colouring, which is extremely 
distasteful to an eye pleased and accustomed to re- 
pose on the simple modes and attributes of nature 
alone. But Stothard, like Fuseli, enjoys a very 
distinguished reputation among the members of Us 
own profession; so that I suppose he also has 
beauties which are too recondite to be discovered 
or reHshed by unlearned eyes. I should mention, 
however, that I judge merely from having seen his 
smaller and less studied pictures. Some larger 
ones, — in which he has depicted character and ex- 
presgdon, — ^I have not been able to get a fflght of. 
There is one, in particular, illustrating a poem by 
a celebrated early English poet, called the Proces- 
sion of the Canterbury Pilgrims. In this, if I 
may judge from the plate which has been ea- 
graved of it, there is much vigour of conception, 
variety of character and expression, and infi« 
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nite spirit and grace in the forais and grouping ; 
whether there is an equal d^ree of appropriate- 
ness and truth, I am not able to judge, for the 
work from which the picture is taken, has, on ac- 
count of its age, and the consequent change in the 
language and orthography, become almost i^nin- 
telligibleXo me. 

The next painter I shall mention, is Richard 
Westall. There is something extremdly takimg in 
this artist's style. He is a mere mannerist; as 
much so as FuseU is ; and seems to \ifLve nearly as 
little respect for the simpUcilie^ of actual nature. 
But there is this difference between them ; the one 
is an agreeable mannerist, and the other a disguot- 
ing one. Neither of their muses can claim an aX* 
liance with nature ; for the one is a grm:eful sylph of 
the air, while the other is a gnome, or demcn, 
priding itself on its ugliness, and vaunting it ^ the 
only beauty. WestalPs forms, characters, and ex- 
pressions, are not to be found in nature^ it is true ; 
but if they were to be found there, we should ad« 
mire and love them. If his elegant exaggerations 
tend to pamper the taste, and give it an unhealth* 
fbl and mischievous fastidiousness, they at least do 
not outrage the feelings, and insult the common 
sense. All his characters have a theatrical air 
about them : they are heroes and heroines of ro- 
mance. If he had to represent the most common- 
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place inddent of common life^ he would throw mi 
air of unnatural refinonent over it^ which must, I 
should think, find very little sympathy in the j^aai 
sense and unsophisticated feelings of his coumry- 
men. He has a tasty manner of doing ev^ thing, 
which would be hkely to find a host of admirers in 
France, but which seems little adapted to the 
sturdy simplicity of English habits and character; 
and yet I find that he is very popular here, par- 
ticularly as an illustrator of poetry, and works of 
fiction, — a branch of the urt which is at present 
carried to an extravagant and ridiculous extent in 
this country. No popular work can make its ap- 
pearance, without being almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a series of engravings, illustrative of its 
most striking characters and events. I am afraid 
this indicates any thing rather than the general 
d^Fusion c^ a vigorous and healthful taste, either 
in literature or art. 

. It is difficult to fancy a more direct contrast 
to the style of Westall, than that of Callcot. As a 
painter of landscape, and external nature, he is 
exactly what Wilkie is as a painter of character 
and comm<»i life ; except that Callcot has more free- 
dom of hand, and is a better colourist than Wilkie. 
I do not mean, that he displays as much genius in 
the one line as Wilkie does in the other ; for even 
if he may be supposed to possess as much, the 

i3 
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nature of his subjects do not admit of its display, or 
rather they have not the power of calling it forth. 
But his genius is exactly of the same kind as Wii- 
kie*s; it possesses the same power of discovering 
the essential characteristics of what it ccmtemplates, 
and the same skill in ddineating them in all their 
freshness^ vigour and truth. In this respect. Call- 
cot's talent is fully entitled to the name of genius. 
He difS^s from all the great old masters in the 
same line ; and has I think more vigour of pendl, 
and more natural and characteristic truth of expres- 
sion than any one of them. His style cannot, indeed, 
be said to possess the airy and enchanting graces of 
Claude, or the clasac power and beauty of the 
Poussins, or the delicious sweetness of Paul Potter, 
or the sunny brightness of Wynants, or the elegant 
warmth of Both, or the delightfully rural and 
oountryfied air of Hobbima. In fact he has no 
peculiar or distinguishing style of his own; and 
this is his great and characteristic beauty. There 
is nothing in his pictures but what belongs posi- 
tively and exclunvely to the scene they profess to 
represent When any of the above qualities are 
required in his pictures, they are sure to be found 
there : not because they are part of his style, but 
because they are part of Nature\ in the circum- 
stances under which he is representing her. The 
artist n^ver obtrudes himself, to share with Nature 
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the admiration of the spectator. And this is a very 
rare and admirable quality to possess, in these days 
of pretence and affectation; when subject is 
usually but a secondary consideration, and is kept 
in subservience to the display of style, manner, and 
what is called effect 

There are several other English painters whom 
I ought to describe to you, as being nearly as well 
entitled to attention as some of the above ; but I 
find I must now close my list, by merely mention- 
ing dieir names, and the line of art in which they 
diiefly employ their efforts. 

Hilton, Howard, Thomson, Glover, Northcote,* 
and Singleton, though neither of them possess much 
vigour or originality of style, have each produced 
iome very duurming and degant compomtions, re- 
plete with poetical taste, fancy and feeling ; and if 
they know the real nature of value of their respec" 
tive acquirements and pretensions, they will confine 
their efforts to subjects which require no more than 
these qualities. 

* If my friend had heard this gentlemaa talk, (as he aaya 
he did Mr. Coleridge^ see a subsequent letter,) we should pio- 
bably not have had his name passed over silently, as it is now, 
KpainteiB were to take rank according to their talk, (as he seems 
to think poets should) Mr. Northcote would long since hav^ 
been elected president of the Royal Academy by acclamation. 
His talk is the most classical thing in modem times.— Tr* 
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Phillips, Shee> Beechy, Owen, and Jackion, are 
very clever and aocompliflhed portrait painters, 
and I believe they employ themselves ahnost exclu- 
sively in this line of the art ; for the productions of 
which tliere is a most extraordinary demand, in a 
nation which prides itself on its freedom from per- 
sonal vanity ! 

Collins and Bigg have painted some delightful 
pieces on subjects connected with rural life, whidi 
breathe the very air and spirit of the coimtry; 
Mulready and Rippengill have followed in the 
patli marked out by Wilkie, and have produced 
some very pleasing and meritorious works; and 
upon the whole, I cannot help admitting that the 
art of painting in England may periiaps be con- 
sidered to have reached as high a point of excel- 
lence, as it is ever likely to reach, during our pre- 
sent over-refined state of society and manners. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



I AM glad it so happened that I had not an o^ 
portunity of seeing Sir J. Leicester's collection of 
the works of English artists, till I had written you 
nearly all I had to say on this subject; for if I 
had taken his exquisite collection as a criterion tp 
judge by, I believe I should have been led to give 
you a more favourable, but perhaps not so just an 
account, of the general state of the art in England. 
This collection is small, but it has evidently been 
selected with great taste and judgment ; and be- 
sides the works of living artists, it contains a few 
very exquisite specimens by the founders of the 
present English school, — Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Wilson, Romney« Gainsborough, Loutherbourg, 
&c. Indeed the English school it» of so very recent 
a date altogether, that nearly the whole of these 
artists may be considered as belonging to the pre- 
sent day. But perhaps, upon the whole, it would 
be decided that the best pictures in this collection, 
except one by Turner, are those ?to^. painted by 
living artists : and in this, as well as its extent, the 
gallery has rather disappointed. me; for I had 
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taken up a notion that it was one at which migfat 
be gained a general idea of the present stale of the 
art in England; whereas it does not contain a 
ungle picture by the majority of those hving artists 
who now divide the public favour. 

From his pictures in this collection, and by the 
few that I have happened to see elsewhere, I am 
not able to give an adequate idea of the style and 
merits of the celebrated Sir Joshua Reynolds,— -the 
founder of the English school, and who still, up to 
this day, is considered as standing at the head of it 
But here is one picture of his which includes a 
more intense expression of female beauty— not ideal, 
but real, living, breathing beauty — than any thing 
I have ever seen. It is a nngle head, but not a 
portrait There is also a sleeping Venus, by Hopp- 
nev, (an artist who died lately) which is the very 
best piece of colouring I have seen, of the English 
school. As a Venus, the pictiure is nothing, for it 
IB entirely without an appropriate mental expres* 
tton ; but as an example of finely coloured flesh, it 
is equal to some of the best specimens of the old 
, masters. The upper part of the figure seems to 
me most happily to blend the glowing warmth of 
Rubens with the miraculous handling of Titian ; 
the flesh is more alive than that of the first of 
these great artists, and more richly tinted than 
that of the last But I'm afraid I am. here 
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Tenturing beyond my safe soundings : these are 
delicate points, on which an eye directed by mere 
feeling should perhaps not dare to decide. There 
is a picture by Gainsborough in this collection, 
which is said to be one of the finest he ever painted; 
and it is indeed an exquisite work. It is called the 
<' Cottage Door,^ and represents one of those scenes 
of deep rural seclusion which are purely and exclu* 
sively English. It is a peasant''s cottage, com« 
pletely shut in and embowered by foliage ; and it 
conveys lo me — to whom the scene is so entirely new 
•—the idea of a bird^s nest, rather than the abode of 
a human family ; for, with us, such a family would 
be found occupying a dwelling as large as that in 
which I am now living. The mother and children are 
standing before the door of the cottage, and form a 
very charming and characteristic group ; except that 
there is an air of refinement and elegance about the 
mother, which, as a general character, is quite in* 
consistent with the scene, but which I have more 
than once observed belonging to females in that 
<dass of life on the continent, though I should never 
have expected to find it here. There is also a pio- 
ture in this collection, by Loutherbourg, an artist 
who died a few years ago, which deserves particular 
notice. It represents an avalanche falling among 
the higher Alps. The whole still life part of this 
scene, if it can be called so, is very admirably con- 
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oeived and executed. The motion of the deKend* 
ing fragments-^-craahing and thundering down tii6 
ravine — ^is- given in a very extraordinary manner; 
and the whole scene, except the figures, which are 
indifferent, is managed with great truth of effect 
Among the paintings by living artists, perhaps 
the finest is a sun-light scene by Turner. It is a 
sea view, and is painted with prodigious power and 
effect. The scene itself displays no peculiar attrac- 
tion of any kind ; and yet the picture seizes and 
fixes the attention the moment you look at it ; and 
it wiU not be forgotten. It represents the sun, 
which is the centre point of the jncture, bursting 
through a mist, and dispelling it away in all direc- 
tions. The scene is on the Dutch coast, and 
includes some boats and fishermen. These are 
coloured with great truth and richness, and it is 
remarkable that several of the figures are literal 
copies from Teniers. In fact it is only when 
T}xmera)pie8 figures, that he makes them like any 
thing that ever was. I am afraid there is a little 
affectation in this ; unless there is a little quackery, 
which is worse. I am the more disposed to think 
that one or other, if not both, of these may be the 
oase, by another pictiure of this artisfs in the present 
collection. It is a blacksmith's shop, in which the 
figures are evidently cojned from real life, and 
most richly and admirably coloiured. The artistes 
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taste and good sense no doubt infonned him that, 
frcMn the nature of both llieae subjects, truth of 
chairacter was indispensable to the figures employed 
in them ; but he probably thinks that in his great 
pictures, where the grand and striking powers and 
effects of nature are exhibited, any thing of the 
same kind may interfere with the main design, and 
is therefore to be avoided. If this is his reason for 
slurring over his figures as he usually does, it is a 
mere mistake ; but if he does so purposely, in order 
to keep the attention and admiration fixed to one 
point, he does not know what is due either to 
himself or to nature, and is guilty of a piece of 
quackery as well as injustice, exactly on a par with 
that of the great Ei^lish actor Kemble, — who, 
vhen he performed any of his favourite characters, 
is said to have insisted that the other actors did 
not perform their parts too tffett, lest they should 
divide the attention of the audience with him. 
Besides these, there is another very charming pic-* 
ture by the same artist. It is a distant view of Sir 
J. Leicester'^s coimtry seat. But here, as usual, 
nature is every thing, and the artificial objects 
connected with her, nothing ; or at least they are 
used only as subordinate means of heightening 
and illustrating her power. Every thing in the 
picture is as it were saturated with sun-light. It 
is a portrait, not of a certain piece of scenery, but 
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of a certain state of atmosphere and light But 
perhaps, upon the whole, the finest picture in this 
collection, and certainly the one which has most 
attracted and interested me, (probably on account 
of its illustrating my theory, respecting the noble 
historical and poetical painter that England has 
lost by tempting Sir Thomas Lawrence to devote 
his genius exclusively to one line of the art) is a 
whole length portrait of Lady Leicester, by that 
artist. Coming, as it does, into immediate com- 
parison and competition with Hoppner^s Venus, 
tu well as the Europa of Hilton, a very rich and 
gorgeous picture, and the Pleiades of Howard, a 
Very elegant one, and each of them perhaps the best 
and most poetical that those artists have produced, 
and being, as it is, no more than the portrait of 
a real earthly woman; this work is nevertheless 
infinitely more poetical than any of these pictures, 
or than all of them ; it has more of an ideal cha- 
racter about it, and is at the same time more 
thoroughly imbued and instinct with natural truth 
of expression. Though less obviously and obtru- 
sively appealing to the imagination than these pn>- 
fessedly allegorical pictures do, it does the work 
of the poet much more rapidly and effectually, and 
has the power of calling up and sustaining an 
infinitely greater variety of poetical feelings and 
associations ; at the same time strengthening and 
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beautifying these, by giving them a mysterious 
alliance with those realities of nature, without 
which they can have little value, because they 
can produce little permanent effect on the human 
mind. The lovely form of which the picture 
consists, is represented as stepping downward 
among sun-lit clouds, and seems to be return- 
ing to this nether world, after a visit to the ethereal 
regions above, and bringing thence loolos that 
oould only be got by '^ commercing with the 
skies,^' and that seem hastening to utter tidings of 
love and delight to the world which they are 
returning to beautify. The poetical and ideal 
character of this exquisite work, and that in which 
the real genius of the artist is displayed, is this ; 
that it is impossible to look at it with any thing 
like a kindred feeling to that in which it was con- 
caved and executed, without seeing Hope kindling 
in the eyes of the lovely visitant, and feeUng it bum 
within our own bosoms at the same time ; without 
seeing the Graces leading her by the hand, or float- 
ing about her footsteps, and Happiness waiting to 
welcome her when she shall again reach her earthly 
home : and we see these more vividly than if they 
were pictured to us in tangible forms, and recognise 
and acknowledge them more delightedly, becauae 
we may fancy that we see them through the sole 
medium of our own imaginations. If Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence were to paint many sudi portraita aa 
this, we might the lets regret that he painta 
nothing InU portraits ; but seeing one of this kind 
makes us regret it the more, because it so forcibly 
reminds us of what he might have done. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Tfi£ state of Sculpture in England may be said 
to be nearly on a general level with that of Faint- 
ing; having reached a graceful and agreeable 
mediocrity: for mediocrity may be agreeable in 
these arts, though it cannot in poetry. The 
practical part of the art is, indeed^ not so much 
cultivated as that of painting; because the taste 
for works of sculpture has always, except in the 
vary highest state of the art, been much less gene- 
rally difiused than for those of the other arts : to 
appreciate the merits of which, requires much less 
knowledge, and delicacy of feeling. But the art 
itself is as well understood, and the specimens of it 
that are from time to time produced, are, generally 
gfpeaking, nearly as good as those of painting. 

Loddng at the number and value of his works, 
Flaxman may, perhaps, be said to stand at the 
head ti^ his profession in England at present. I 
think hse occujnes, and deseiVes to occupy, much 
the same rank that West does as a painter ;->*pos- 
sesftng the iame extensive knowledge, the same 
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cultivated taste, the same degree of practical skill, 
and the same mediocrity of natural gifts. But 
there is a classical refinement of feeling about his 
works, the evidences of which are not to be found 
in those of West ; and this seems to be Flaxman^s 
characteristic excellence. His mind is completely 
embued and saturated with classical images, feel- 
ings, and associations; and these impress themselves 
upon all his works, and give a character to them 
which is not to be found in those of any other 
living sculptor. He has the same feeling for his 
ort, that may be supposed to have belonged to 
a Roman sculptor, of the time of Augustus ; and 
it is derived from the same source, — nalnely, an 
intense love for, and study of, Grecian art: it 
also produces the same practical effects, — namely, 
an admirable imitation of that art, and no more. 
Every where we can see that the Greeks stand 
between hira and nature. He studies her in them^ 
not through them. I am not stating this as the 
fault of his style, but as the characteristic of it. 
If it had not possessed this characteristic, it would, 
probably', not have possessed any ; for, as I have 
before s£ud, I do not think he is gifted with that 
high degree of natural capacity which amounts to 
what is called genius ; and if this is true, he will, 
perhaps, be likely to gain more by studying the 
Greek statues alone, ^an by looking at nature for 
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himself without* their assistance. Certain it is, 
however, that his works possess a high and peculiar 
value, on account of their having more about them 
of what is, now-a-days, understood by the purely 
classical character, than any others I am acquiunted 
with in any art. That glowing spirit, that almost 
vitai principle, which belongs to the highest spe- 
cimens of Grecian art, is, undoubtedly, not to be 
found in Flaxman^s works; but in its place we 
have that chaste and graceful correctness, that 
vestal purity and beauty, which is next in value $ 
and which, in its highest perfection, is of almost as 
rare occurrence. Flaxman^s sculptures are to those 
of the best age of Greece, what Racine's tragedies 
are to Shakespeare's: unless it should be said, 
which I beheve it may, that the Greek statues 
(the Elgin marbles for instance) combine in their 
very highest perfection, the peculiar attributes of 
these two different styles, which have hitherto, I 
know not why, been generally considered as incom- 
patible with ^ach other. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXX. 



Chantry possesses higher natural gifts than 
Flaxman^ and as much practical skill, but infinitely 
less knowledge. It is only within these very few- 
years that this artist has started up from complete 
obscurity, to bear away the palm of genius and 
popularity from all English sculptors ; and to dis- 
pute it even with those of Italy. If Chantry "^s 
acquir^sients were equal to his capacity, he would^ 
probably, be able jto take his place at once by the 
side of Canova and Thorsvalden, as one of the 
three first of hving sculptors. As it is, he may be 
regarded as possessing a genius of the most delicate 
and exquisite kind ; but he can at present only be 
expected to display it in the lower walks of the art. 
He probably possesses powers which would enable 
him to reach and succeed in the very highest ; but 
there is great doubt whether the circiunstances in 
which he is placed will ever permit him to exercise 
those powers. I am afraid the perverse nature of 
modern patronage will prevent him. A celebrated 
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English prose writer of the present day has said, 
that man has a natural appetite for having his por- 
trait taken. It is so in England at least, notwith- 
standing all their protests against the imputation of 
vanity as a national weakness ; and this contemptible 
propensity is the bane of their sculpture, as well as 
painting. The fame Chantry has acquired by the 
production of two or three exquisite ideal works, has 
overwhelmed him with commissions for busts and 
funeral monuments, the profits arising from which 
ure too tempting to permit him to devote his time 
to those studies and acquirements which can alone 
enable him to become a gr&t artist; and there 
will be little cause for wonder, whatever thiere may 
be for regret, if he now only produces just a 
sufficient number of ideal works to keep up that 
profitable reputation he has already acquired. I 
have some doubts^ however, whether Chantry really 
is gifted with that kind, or at least that degree, of 
power, which can, under any circumstances, be 
expected to lift him to the very highest rank in his 
profession. That he has genius, there is no 
question ; but I am inclined to think it is of that 
exquisitely delicate and feminine cast, which is 
likely to produce works deeply interesting in their 
immediate effects on the feelings and the heart, but 
not permanently affecting to the memory and the 

VOL. I. X 
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imagination. All the best of his wcnrks haTe 
hithierto been of this secondary class ; but in that 
dass they have perhaps surpassed any thing that 
ever preceded than. They have all represented 
sleeping children, but have r^resented them with 
a natural grace and sweetness — have cast over them 
« holy calm — a brooding stillness — the touching 
effect of which has never been equalled by any 
other similar productions of the art : and which 
effect though not so valuable as others of a more 
imaginative and poetical kind, is perhaps quite as 
rare, and as difficult to be produced. The works 
of which I am speaking are funeral monuments ; so 
that, in order to perfect the deingn, it has been 
requifflte to infuse into the character of the faces a 
mysterious mixture of death and life, which must 
have been extremely difficult to catch, and which 
nothing but true genius would have attempted, or 
had any chance of effecting. There is an ineffable 
look which sometimes envelopes the countenance, 
(particularly of children) and seems to radiate frc»n 
it as a glory, for a short period after deatli. 
This Chantry has caught, and rendered p^rmanent^ 
apparently without an effort, and yet in the most 
perfect and touching manner. 

It will be a sad pity if the exquisite genius 
possessed by this sculptor should be wasted and 
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frittered away, as I fear it will, in multiplying 
the not very dasncal heads of modem statesmen, 
warriors, and lords; and this, for thor own 
special and exduave pleasure and advantage, when 
it might and ou^t to be luxuriating amidst the 
forms and images of an ideal world, and comparing 
them with those of the real world about it ; thus 
enabling itself to fulfil its high and holy caUing, 
by beautifying this latter with those glimpses and 
innghts, which can only come to it through the 
medium of genius, knowledge, and practical sldll 
combined. 

There are several other English sculptors, among 
whom may be mentioned Westmacott, Bacon, 
Rosra, NoUekins, &c., whose works display a 
laudable degree of taste, skill, and industry ; but 
none of whom, as far as I am able to judge, 
possess any thing beyond these. I shall there- 
fore, according to my plan of speaking in detail 
of those alone who display unquestionable cha- 
racteristics of their own, conclude my account of 
the present state of EngUsh sculpture, without 
noticing any one of them in particular ; merely 
adding that their eflPorts are chiefly devoted to 
that department of the art which is productive 
of certain and immediate profit, viz.: the execu- 
tion of commissions for busts, and funeral and 
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coimnemorative monuments, both public and pri- 
vate. Andy perhaps., this fact alone is sufficient 
^roof of the mediocrity of their pretensions; for 
genius, where it really exists, will not suffer itself to 
be repressed, and bound down to such drudgery 
as this. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXXL 



I SHOULD enable you to form a very imperfect 
notion of the state of the fine arts in this country, 
if I did not make some mention of the several 
public institutions connected with the promotion 
of them ; so that you must accept a short account 
of these, as the rather dry, but necessary accom- 
paniment of the notices in my former letters on 
these subjects. 

The Royal Academy, and the British 
Museum, are the only institutions connected with 
the promotion of the arts, which are under the im- 
mediate control of the government ; and the latter 
of these is connected with them only as being the 
depo^tory of a collection of ancient sculptures ; 
all the other departments of it being connected 
with science and titerature alone. 

The Royal Academy of Arts was established in 
1768, under the immediate patronage of the late 
king. It consists of forty principal members, who 
are called Royal Academicians, and an indefinite 
number of bonorary members and associates, 
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Besides these there are four professors, who are at 
the head of as many schools of Painting, Perspeo 
tive. Architecture, and Anatomy, as connected with 
art. These schools receive students gratuitouriy, 
under certain regulations, and on their producing 
certiun evidences of their fitness to be admitted as 
such. In furtherance of the respective objects of 
these schools, the profes8(»*8 of each deliver a 
course of lectures annually ; and these lectures are 
aided by the exhibition of living models, for the 
students to draw and paint from. The arrange- 
ments connected with these lectures are under 
the direction of nine academicians, who are elected 
annually for this purpose. The only strictly 
ptibUc business of the academy consists of an 
annual exhibition of painting and sculpture, the 
works of any British artists who may chuse to 
contribute them.* The admission and arrangement 
of these works are regulated by a special com- 
mittee, appointed for that purpose; and abnost 
any works which have the least degree, or even 
promise of merit, are pretty sure to be admitted, 
as the whole range of apartments belon^ng to the 
society, and used at other times for its various pur- 
poses, are devoted entirely to the reception of these 
works during the six weeks which the exhibition 

* The works of foreign artists are admissible also. — Ta. 
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continues open, and as no one artist is allowed to 
send more than dght specimens. This renders the 
exhibition extremely vanous and miscellaneous in 
point of merit; but it perhaps encreases it» popu* 
larity on that very account, and thus contributes 
to further the piuposes of the institution^ by 
living a very large increase to its annual funds* 
The Royal Academy occasionally awards, to stu» 
dents who are conddered worthy of the distinction, 
the means of studying for a certain period at Rome, 
itt the society^s expence. It also ^ves annual 
prizes of a less value, for pictures on stipulated 
subjects, supposing any to be oiBered which are 
considered to possess sufficient merit to claim the 
prize at all ; if not it is reserved. 

The British Institution is next in importance 
to the Royal Academy, as a public society for the 
eKciiidve encouragement of modem art ; and chidly 
of painting. This institution was established by 
private individuals alone. Its funds arise from 
voluntary subscriptions of the members, and from 
two annual exhibitions of paintings ; one consisting 
of die works of Uving artists, and nearly similar to 
that of the Royal Academy, except that the work^ 
exhibited here are at the same time oflPered for 
sale; the other exhibition con»sts of a selection 
from the works of celebrated old masters, lent 
^atuitously by thdr possessors, for the ostensible 
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'purpose of difiiising a correct taate among tht 
public, and of offering facilities to young artists 
for studying the finest existing works of art. This 
institution, like the Royal Academy, offers prizes 
for the beat pictures on stated subjects, occasionally 
purchases works of distinguished merit, and givesr 
premiuma and gratuities to living artists. These, 
and all its other affairs, are conducted by a com- 
mittee chosen from among the subscribers. 

This is an institution highly honourable to the 
taAte and public sfurit of the country, and its 
beneficial effects on art are already felt and acknow- 
ledged, though it has been established but a very 
few years. The selections from the works of old 
masters, which have from time to time been 
exhibited here, in classes and schools, have been 
considered as unrivalled in. tliieir kind^— -consisting^, 
as they have, of the choicest specimens that could 
be collected together, from the numerous' splendid 
galleries which belong to wealthy individuals in all 
parts of the country. 

It is said that the members of the Royal 
Academy are a little jealous of the success of this 
institution, and that they particularly object to 
this exhibition of the works of the old masters ; con- 
tending that it is injurious instead of beneficial 
to the interests of modem art, the furtherance of 
which interests is the ostensible, and ought to be 
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the sole object of the institution. They say that 
the perpetual public exhibition of selected speci- 
mens, from a selected era of art, encourages unjust 
and injurious comparisons with the works of living 
artists ; which latter cannot be subjected to the same 
kind of selection, and must, moreover, . be seen 
without the advantages, both real and imaginary^ 
which are derived from age, association of ideas, 
&c. This objection, if it reaUy be felt and ex- 
pressed, though it may seem a Uttle plausible at 
first, is paltry, shallow, and selfish enough, and is 
calculated to excite the mingled ccmtempt and in-^ 
dignation of all true lovers of art. That the 
encouragement of excellence is repressed by ex- 
citing our love and admiration towards it, is a con- 
tradiction in terms ; and yet tihis is precisely what 
the persons in question, if there be such, cont^id :, 
unless, indeed, it is the practice of the art alone^ 
not the achievement of excellence in it, that they 
wish to be encouraged. If they would have all 
the world turn painters, or lovers of paintings 
without regard to genius or merits let them by 
all means repress the exhibition of excellence, op 
deny its existence, and destroy it, wherever it is 
to be found : but if they have the sense to see 
that it is for the benefit of all parties that none 
should practice the art who have no pretensions to 
excel in it, let them lose no occa^on of promoting 

K 8 
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the diffiinon of a pure and discrimiiiatiiig taste. 
Where this does not exist, there is no difference 
felt between the lowest mediocrity and the highest 
genius ; where this does exist, mediocrity must 
retire, whether it will or no, and genius must 
triumph. And will they deny that this is as 
it should be ? Perhaps mediocrity itself will ; but 
none else. If this desire to repress admiration 
towards the old masters, in order to concentrate it 
upon living artists, really has been expressed, it 
must have proceeded exclusively from mere pre- 
tenders to art, who have no claims whatever to be 
heard on the subject : and from them it is natural 
enou^, for a single exhibition hke those in ques* 
^n is pretty sure to sweep them and their efforts 
to oblivion at once. But the painter of real 
genius, of whom there are several at present in 
England, cannot be so blind to his own interest, 
(using the term in its narrowest sense, as applying 
io merely present fame and profit,) as not to per-* 
ceive, that whatever cultivates omr perceptions of 
abstract excellence, and excites our love towards it, 
must necessarily increase the funds from which his 
claims are to be satisfied. 

V. S.' 
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LETTER XXXII. 



These is nothing in which England is more 
strikingly inferior to the continental nations, and 
particularly to France, than in the number and 
value of her strictly public institutions for the pro- 
motion of scientific knowledge. The single esta- 
blishment of the Jardin des Flantes, is infinitely 
richer in objects connected with the study of 
natvu*al history, than all the collections of England 
put together, whether national or otherwise. 
Indeed the British Museum is the only national 
establishment of the kind^ I mean it is the only 
one under the direction of the government, and 
supported by the public funds. All the others have 
been collected by private individuals, or by bodies 
of these ; sanctioned^ indeed, but in no way assisted, 
by the heads of the nation — ^who have ever, during 
the Whole of England's annals, up to the present 
moment, seemed to regard the general ii^terests of 
sdence, literature, and art, as matters i^mte be-^ 
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neath their sphere, and unworthy their attention. 
Kven the British Museum itself, though extremely 
valuable in its library department, and still 
more so in its collection of sculptural, ar- 
chitectural, and other antiquities, is, as a mu^ 
seum of natural history, unworthy of particular 
notice; for though it possesses many rare and 
valuable objects, there is nothing like completeness 
in any one of its various departments, except the 
very inferior one of mineralogy ; and apparently 
there is no attempt or intention to make it so. So 
that the only purpose for which this portion of the 
collection serves, is to draw together a crowd of 
idle, ignorant, and uninterested gazers, who walk 
through the various rooms in a maze of stupid 
wonder, at the sight of so many '* curious '^ things, 
the like of which they never saw before, and never 
desire to see again. 

The building in which this Museum is deposited 
was erected by the French architect, Peter Puget, 
for the dwelling of an English nobleman. It is 
very extensive, but in other respects demands no 
particular notice. The library of printed books 
and manuscripts, occupies no less than twenty 
separate apartments, and is of infinite value, no 
doubt, as a national collection ; but as a general 
one, it is perhaps inferior to several others. This 
library is perpetually encreasing, in virtue of a law 
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which compels the publisher of every new work, 
of whatever description, to present two copies cf 
it gratuitously to the trustees of this Museum, for 
the public use. You will think that this law is 
not exactly in the boasted spirit of English laws 
in general ; especially when I tell you that the said 
public, for whose express use these copies are 
exacted, are not permitted to have access to them, 
except under certain restrictions and difficulties^ 
which deter almost every one from availing him- 
self of the benefit. In fact, this Ubrary is scarcely 
ever used, except by a few scholars, students, and 
authors, who are compelled to apply to it for 
those rarities in literature which they cannot find 
elsewhere. 

That part of the Museum comprising objects 
connected with the study of natural history, 
occupies three largje apartments on the upper 
iloor; two apartments are filled by a most 
admirable and splendid collection of ancient vases, 
and miscellaneous objects illustrative of ancient 
manners: the rest of the building, except the 
apartments of the various officers of the institu- 
tion, is devoted tp the gallery of sculptural 
antiquities. This occupies a suit of spacious 
apartmei^, exceedingly well adapted to the pur- 
pose, and the objects are arranged with a 
tolerable degree of taste and judgment. This 
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gallery, like all the other yaluable parts of this 
Museum, and indeed like every thing else of any 
public value in this country, originated with a 
private individual. Sir Charles Townley had, 
during his life, made what was at that time an 
unrivalled collection of objects of antiquity con- 
nected with the art of sculpture ; and at his death, 
the government, — in compliance with a strong 
public feeling which existed at the time, that 
such a collection ought not to be separated and scat^- 
tered abroad again, — did muster up spirit enough 
to sanction the purchase of it as a national posses- 
sion ; and since then it has been increasing from 
various sources, till it has at last become a very 
fine and interesting collection. Still, however, when 
thought of in comparison with what the Louvre was, 
—and even with what it is — the whole gallery, (with 
the exception of the marbles fit>m the Parthenon — 
which can only be regarded, generally, as a school 
of study) must be considered as trifling and insig- 
iicant ; for it contains not one object of grand and 
surpassing beauty, and none that can be regarded 
as at all approaching in value to several in that 
collection, except a few exceedingly fine busts, a 
lovely statue of Venus, which may rank with those 
which come immediately afier the Venus de Me- 
dici, a small but most beautiful Caryatide, an 
exquisite laughing fawn, and a discobolus^ which 
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might bear a comparison with the gladiator itself. 
I have been now speaking of that class of sculpture 
which belongs to the best ages of antiquity. In 
its early Egyptian remains, this Museum possesses 
such a treasiure as was never before collected 
together: but it must not be forgotten that it 
owes this treasure solely to the taste and researches 
of our countrymen. Nearly the whole of the ob- 
jects, in this class of works, were collected by the 
French in Egypt, and ceded to the EngUsh at the 
capitulation of Alexandria. These have, indeed, 
lately been enriched by an addition, which is per- 
haps more valuable than any of them, both on 
account of the celebrity of the statue of which it 
formed a part, and the extraordinary difficulties, 
that must have been overcome in getting it to this 
country. I mean the Memnon^s head, brought 
tfrom Egypt by Belzohi. 

It only remains for me to mention what are called 
here the Elgin marbles ; that is to say, the frag- 
ments of what once formed the external scolptund 
ornaments of, without exception, the most perfect 
and beautiful of all the Greek temples. Mene 
hints and fragments, as even the least mutilated of 
these are, they must still be considered as the only 
real glory of this collection ; as in fact the only 
possession of this kind, except the Cartoons of 
Raphad, of which England can boast, as being 
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worth making a pilgrimage to her expressly to see. 
In regarding these sublime works with reference to 
the intense genius which the creation of them dis- 
plays, and adding to the feelings thus excited those 
which must at the same time be called forth by 
collateral associations, words become a perfectly in- 
adequate medium through which to commune with 
others, still less with ourselves, on the subject of 
them. The full value of these things may perhaps 
he felt y by the few who will take the pains to think 
of them under all their bearings, and who are able 
to gaze upon them clustered around by the host 
of images and associations that are allied to them ; 
but it, cannot be adequately reckoned up, and de- 
scribed, by any one. It is an occasion for which 
language was not made, and in which it may do 
infinite harm, but can do little good ; for, to those 
who do not of themselves feel and think all that 
can be felt and thought about them, any thing that 
can be said of them worthily must appear hyper- 
l)olical and ridiculous ; while to those who do feel 
and think adequately on the subject, any thing 
further must be superfluous: and to prose and 
prate about them t^nworthily, is nothing less than 
sacrilege, against the divinity of which their beau- 
ties are an emanation. In fact, all that has been 
said about them hitherto, (I mean in the way of 
praise) has been little better than mere imperti- 
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ttence, and has not excited a single new idea or 
sensation, in any of those, who, by their habits and 
associations, are capable of feeling about them at 
all ; and to those who are not in this condition, it 
must all have appeared little else than a lie, a 
mockery, or a joke. They had better at once be 
left to do their own work silently, for to this they 
must and will be left at la^t ; and it is in this that 
their real value mainly consists. 

You are, I know, fully acquainted with what 
these works comprise generally ; but I may as well 
mention, that the chief of them consist of fifteen 
square slabs, which formed as many metopes of the 
exterior frieze of the temple ; several fragments of 
figures and groups from the two pediments ; and 
nearly all the sculpture in low relief, which formed 
a continued picture all round the upper part 
of the exterior of the cella, and of which ther^ 
is a small specimen in the Louvre. Of these, un- 
doubtedly the finest is the statue of the Ilissus ; 
and, next, that of Theseus. But for my own 
part, I think the most extraordinary piece of the 
whole is the single horse's head, which rose from 
one angle of the eastern pediment, and belonged to 
the Chariot of Night, who was represented as 
about to plimge into the ocean, as Hyperion rose 
from it at the opposite angle of the same pediment. 
There seems to me to be more power, spirit, and as 
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it were vitaliiy, in this single head, than m any 
thing of the kind I ever beheld. It is also worth 
while for me to tell you, (for I believe you wiU not 
learn it from any public source, and it is far from 
decreasing the inestimable value of these works,) 
that, though the frieze of the cella is executed, for 
the most part, with astonishing ease, spirit and 
grace, and is, as a whole, quite worthy the sublime 
work of which it formed a part, yet that two or 
three small portions of it have evidendy been done 
by a mere tyro in the art, and have accidentally been 
left untouched by the master's hand. This facty 
though it cannot but have been observed by the 
numerous artists and others who have examined 
and written on these works, has, as far aa I know^ 
never been publicly mentioned by any one of them. 
This, like denying the faults of Shakespeare, is 
quite unworthy, both of themselves, and of the works 
in favour of which they choose thus to belie thdir 
own knowledge. For my part, I cannot help con- 
sidering this fact as one highly interesting, both to 
the feelings and the ima^nation. In default of 
something of this kind, however we may know that 
these divine works proceeded from the hands or 
mere mortals like ourselves, we should hardly be 
able satisfactorily to feel that this was the case. 

I had nearly forgotten U> mention to you another 
very interesting collection of fragments belonging 
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to this collection, and which were discovered a few 
years ago, near the ancient Phigalia, in Arcadia. 
They consist, like the Elgin marbles, of the sculp- 
tural ornaments of a temple, and formed the inte- 
rior frieze of the cella. Half of them are also on 
the same subject as those from the exterior frieze 
of the Parthenon : viz. the Battles of the Centaurs 
and Lapithse. The other half represent combats 
between Greeks and Amazons. The general style 
of these works is that of the best age of Grecian 
art ; but they are still very inferior to the sculp- 
tures from the Parthenon. Their collateral value 
is greatly increased by our certainty, from the 
information of Pausanias, that the temple to which 
they belonged, and in the ruins of which the^s 
were discovered, was built by Ictinus, the same 
architect who built the Parthenon. 

V.S. 

P. S. Iti looking over what I have written you 
about the sculptures from the Parthenon, I find I 
have not said any thing directly descriptive of what 
appears to me to be the peculiar characteristic of 
their style. Perhaps my not having been impelled 
to do so while thinking of them, is not unillus- 
trative of that characteristic. In describing, from 
memorv* a beautiful human form, we never think 
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of assuring our hearers that it was actually caa^ 
posed of flesh and blood ; that it was, in fact, no 
more than a human form. Thus it is with these 
sculptures. They are no more than what they 
pretend to be: and this is their peculiar and distin- 
guishing beauty. They are absolutely perfect 
imitations of select nature; and nothing else. 
Hence may be accounted for, the fact that, in 
general observers, they excite little or no admira- 
tion. To ensure general attention towards any 
particular object of which we have numerous 
examples constantly before our eyes, that object 
must present something monstrous, either in the 
way of beauty or deformity. Now these sculp- 
tures present nothing of tlie Icind: they are no 
more grand, or graceful, or beautiful, or expres- 
sive, than nature has made their prototypes. Per- 
haps the most just and compendious criticism that 
has yet been pronounced upon them, was included 
in a few words, said to have proceeded, quite un- 
consciously, from one of the crowd of persons who 
visited these works when they were first exposed to 
public view. *<What!" said this person, after 
looking about him for a little while, ^' What ! are 
these the celebrated statues which have cost the 
nation to much money, and about which such a 
fuss has been made ? Why, I don't see any thing 
particular in them ! they are no better, as far as I 
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can see, than mere men and women f*^ If this 
Btory is an invention, it is a stroke of genius in the 
inventor ; and, if true, it is still more interesting, 
as an example of nature herself uttering one of 
her deepest truths, as she sometimes does, through 
the lips of fools and children. 

In fact, these things do not excite general atten> 
tion at all. They are duly appreciated by a few, 
and will perform their appropriate work on them ; 
and they are visited and wondered at by all : but 
the wonder of these latter is called forth purely by 
the cireumstance of their finding nothing in them 
to wonder at If the fragment of the Horse''s 
Head had represented, instead, the head of a uni- 
corn, all the naturals and naturalists in Europe 
would have been enraptured at this proof that 
Unicobns once existed in Greece! But as this 
sublime piece of workmanship proves no more than 
that Phidias ovuce existed in Greece^ nobodv 
seems to care much about it ! The crowds who 
walk into, for the purpose of again walking out of, 
this hallowed receptacle of ancient power, (and 
hallowed it would deserve to be, if it were only in 
virtue of this one piece of stone) never think of 
bestowing a moment on this, the grandest object it 
contains ; for such I think the Horse's Head is, as 
bx as regards the miraculous skill of its creator. 
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This part of the subgect would admit of a long( 
dissertation, which^ if it began in a sennon, would 
certainly end in a satire. But as the contemplation 
of these glorious works has left me in a mood httle 
disposed to either of these, I shall here take my 
reluctant leave of this collection at once: only 
adding that, when the time arrives that I am to 
quit ^this country for my own, the only inanimate 
objects I shall regret to leave behind me, will be the 
sculptures from the Parthenon. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

I PROMISED to tell you something of English 
music. England maintains a rank in musical science 
much inferior to even that which she held thirty 
or forty years ago ; and she seems to be every day 
retrograding rather than advancing. We are 
accustomed, in France, to regard England as being 
totally without a vocal music which can properly 
be said to have a character of its own. This is 
far from being the case, speaking of it as an actuid 
possession ; but, as far as respects that which 
belongs to the present day, it is perfectly true. 
The most popular and distinguished of her living 
composers is a gentleman named Bishop, who 
is attached exclusively to one of the Royal 
Theatres. He possesses considerable musical 
knowledge, much grace and facility of style, and 
an elegant, accurate, and cultivated taste; but 
I think he has no pretensions whatever to the 
praise belonging to genius. There are few of his 
most adxmred compositions that I have not heard ; 
and I find no evidence of original power in any of 
them; His melodies are many of them simple. 
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sweet, and expressive, and his accompaniments 
graceful and appropriate ; but they almost all com- 
mune with the senses alone, not with the heart 
They are to the compositions of Mozart, Haydn, 
and the Italian composers of the last century, 
what pleasant vers de sodeU are to high poetry. 

Nearly the same may be said of all the other 
English composers who have acquired a temporary 
reputation ; such as Stevenson, Mazzinghi, Shield, 
Braham, Atwood, Davy, &c. They have taste, 
and a certain degree of feeling, but little else ; 
and I think that any thing like a detailed account 
of their works would be quite uninteresting to you. 
I must not omit to mention, however, two separate 
works of living composers, which hardly seem to 
claim a place in the music of the present day, as 
it is many years since they were composed, and 
their authors have never since produced any thing 
equal, or that can be compared with them. Their 
character and merit, too, assimilate them much 
more to the English music of the last century. 
The works I allude to are Rosina, an operetta by 
Shield; and Paul and Virginia, a ccmposition 
of the same class, by Mazzinghi, the subject of 
which is taken from our lovely tale by St Pierre. 
These two works may be considered as the last 
specimens that have appeared in this country, of 
-a style of music purely national, possesi^ng a 
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character, not strikingly, and almost obtrusively 
and affectedly different from all other mu»c, like 
the Italian ; but yet a character entirely its own, 
and which is not to be found in the music of any 
other country. Though I feel this difference of 
character very sensibly, I do not very well know 
how to describe it Speaking of ii, howev^, with 
reference at the same time to those examples which 
occur in the works of Ame, Jackson, Purcell, and 
other English composers of real genius, who lived 
in the last century, I may perhaps describe it as 
addressing itself directly and exclusively to the 
heart: not to the heart and senses together, like 
the best Italian music; or to the heart, the 
senses, and the imagination, like the music of 
the first German composers; but to the heart 
alone. Speaking of it generally, I should say, it 
has none of the voluptuous grace of the Italian 
school, or the majestic beauty and the inteni^e 
expression of Mozart ; but there is a purely pas- 
toral sweetness and simplicity about it — it Inreathes 
a tender and unaffected pathos— which are exceed- 
ingly touching and delightful, and which are 
purely its own ; and these may well su[^ly the 
place of qualities more striking in their immediate 
effect, but perhaps not more permanently a£^ting 
in their consequence, or more difficult to reach^ 
The mUsic of which I am speaking may be moro 

VOL. I. L 
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aptly compared with that of Bousseau^s Devin du 
ViUagCj than with any other to which I could refer 
you. It does not exalt the imagination, or fire 
the sensesj or stir the blood ; but there is a sound 
of home in every line of it; it goes quietly to 
the heart at once, and there it dwells for ever, 
fcHinii^ a possession whick nothing can deteriorate 
or destroy. 

I shall not go into a minute detail of the pieces 
to which the above observations particularly refer, 
because I intend to carry a selection of them home 
with me, when you will have an oj^rtunity of 
verifying or disproving what I have now said ; for 
I cannot help anticipating that my foreign impor- 
tations in this particular will produce almost as 
great a sensation and revolution at our winter 

evening parties at V , as those of St. Preux 

and my Lord B , did at Vevai. In the mean- 
time, however, I may mention that the pieces of 
English composition to which I most particularly 
refer, are the Artaxerxes of Dr. Ame, which is, 
perhaps, as perfect a composition in its kind as 
exists ; the two operettas of which I have before 
spoken; Purcell and Ame^s music to some of 
Shakespeare^g songs in the Tempest, Hamlet, &c. ; 
and lAimy separate songs and duets by Ame, 
Jackson, Purcdl, &c. 

I believe the climate of th^ country will pre^ 
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vent the English from ever being a musical people ; 
as the want of imagination, and a permanent and 
healthful sensibility, prevent the French from 
being so: but while the former have such music 
as this of their own to apply to, and such singers 
as Miss Stephens and Mrs. Salmon to sing it to 
them, they can never be very deficient in a taste 
for what is natural and true in the art. 

In instrumental music I believe England stands 
pretty much on a level with our own coiintiy. 
She has many clever and tasteful composers of 
chamber music, and a few brilliant and finished 
performers; but with them, as with the rest of 
Europe, the days of Gluck, Pergolesi, Corelli, the 
Bachs, Haydn, Mozart, &c. are gone by, I fear 
for ever, 

V. S. 
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LETTER XXXlV. 

In writing you these slight sketches of the pr^ 
seat state of the Fine Arts in England, I have 
been led to consider of the more immediate causes 
which have prevented the chief of them — ^viz : 
Painting-— from reaching, or even approaching to, 
that station which it occupied in Europe three 
centurieji ago; and I can find none which seem 
adequate to account for this failure, except the 
single one of a deficiency of the same kind of 
encouragement and patrcmage which it received at 
that period. Then there was a steady and oonust- 
ent denumd for the finest productions of the pencil, 
which there has never been since, and without 
which they can never be expected to appear. All 
things else may be favourable to the production of 
them. There may be, and in fact there is at tliis 
time in England, an extensive diffusion of taste, 
unrivalled facilities for study and acquirement, and 
a public feeling disposed, and even eager, to award 
due fame and honour to deserving candidates for 
them: but the one essential and indispensable 
stimulus to exertion is wanting ; namdy, a r^rular 
•and unfailing call for first-rate works. Artists have 
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almost invariably consisted of persons bred to their 
profession, and depending on it exclusively for 
their subsistence. There are fewer exceptions to 
this among painters and sculptors than among 
the members of any other profession whatever. 
Indeed, as far as I remember, there has been no 
one instance of an artist of distinguished merit, who 
did not come under this class. Many have attained 
to distinction and wealth by the practice of their 
profession ; but all have began it as a means of 
getting their daily bread. They have chosen it, 
perhaps, as the means most congenial to their dis- 
positions ; but they have afterwards followed it as 
the only means. The other liberal professions, of 
the pulpit, the bar, literature, medicine, &c. have 
always included among their members many who 
have engaged in them chiefly as a mental occupation, 
and have been directed to them more by inclination 
than necessity ; and these have frequently attained 
ta a distinguished rank. But this has never hap- 
pened in painting and sculpture. It is remarkable, 
and on a superficial view of the subject it seems 
unaccountable, that this should be so universally 
true as it is, considering that painters and sculptors, 
almost in an equal degree with poets, in order to 
attain first-rate excellence, must be endowed with 
natural perceptions and sensibilities of the v^y 
highest, rarest, and most refined class. But, 
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being true, it is not to be wondered at that the 
state of art should mainly depend on the state of 
patronage. The demand for works of genius in 
England is confined to a very few private indivi- 
duals; and it is the fashion, among the greater 
number even of these, to praise modem pictures, 
but to buy only ancient ones. The prizes given by 
the Royal Academy, and the British Institution, 
are necessarily confined to a comparatively small 
amount of value, and therefore create but a very 
small, and at best uncertain, demand ; and for the 
rest, artists may paint fine pictures, and the critics 
will praise them, the public will admire them, and 
the Academies will award the empty honours due 
to them: but in the meantime the artist may 
starve ! — these honours and this admiration, severed 
from the solid emolument which ought to accom- 
pany them, are baneful rather than beneficial to 
him ; they raise his hopes, and expand and multi- 
ply his wants and desires, and thus leave him 
doubly dependent on external circumstances for 
that content which he might have drawn from 
within himself, and from the favourite objects of 
his contemplation, if he had been left with those 
simple tastes and desires which usually belong to 
uncorrupted genius. A man of real genius, in the 
beginning of his career thrown back upon himself 
by neglect, or a want of due encouragement and 
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Stimulus from without, is likely to take a wise and 
kindly revenge upon the world, by becoming all- 
sufficient to himself, and being happy in despite of 
it. But if you buoy him up from time to time 
with hopes which are never to be fulfilled ; if you 
give him artificial wants, without the means of 
gratifying them ; if you lead him into the way of 
making comparisons which must end in jealousy 
;and vexation, by shewing him that he is the least, 
where he feels that he ought to be among the 
greatest ; you give him a second nature which is 
stronger than the first, and make him proud, fierce, 
impatient, intolerant, melancholy, a hater and con- 
temner of himself and his species, — ^who might, 
and ought to have been mild, kind, humble, 
gentle, cheerful, contented with himself, a lover of 
mankind and of all beings and things. In Eng- 
land, and it is now the same to a still greater 
degree in France and Italy, there is no consistent 
and steady call for the highest productions of art ; 
and consequently there are few produced. When 
Europe sees another Lorenzo de Medici and a 
Leo X. she may hope to see another Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, &c. ; but till 
then, she must be content to accept moderate merit 
in return for moderate patronage; for, in these 
times, it is patronage that must call forth genius, 
not genius patronage. V. S. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

The account I am able to offei^ you relative to 
the state of Science in England, will be confined 
to a slight notice of the public institutions esta- 
blished for the promotion of it. 

The Royal Society of London is the only really 
important institution of the kind in the metropolis ; 
the only one, the influence and effects of which 
are sufiiciently felt and recognized, to render it a 
truly national society, worthy of a great and pow« 
erful country. It was established about one hun- 
dred and sixty years ago, under very humble 
auspices, by a few private individuals ; and con- 
tinued its meetings for some few years, without 
exciting any particular notice or attention. But 
in 1663, just after the Restoration of Charles II., 
that monarch granted the society a royal charter ; 
and it then became a rallying point for ail the dis- 
tinguished scientific men of the day, and has con- 
tinued to be so ever since. The affairs of the 
Royal Society are conducted by jbl council consist- 
ing of twenty-one of its members, including its pre- 
sident, and the chief officers. Ten of this council 
vacate their seats every year, and the vacancies 
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are filled up by ballot. The funds of the society 
arise entirely from the contributions of the jnem- 
beFS, each of whom pays five guineas, as an admis- 
sion fee, and thirteen shillings per quarter. Its 
meetings are held weekly, during the season ;. on 
which occasions are read original papers^ and 
reports from cotreisponding members, on subjects 
connected with the promotion of science in all its 
various branches. A selection from these reports 
and readings is published occasionally, under the 
title of " Transactions of the Royal Society.!!' 

The presidency of this society is considered as 
a high honour ; and it is usually held by. the most 
distinguished scientific philosopher of the day. 
The celebrated Sir Isaac Newton* held this seat 
during his life. It has, for many years past.» been 
filled by Sir Joseph Banks, the celebrated botanist 
and experimental philosopher who sailed round the 
globe with Cook. He is just now dead ; and, as 
was expected, his place has been given, as it were 
by acclamation, to Sir Humphry Davy, to whom 
chemical science is indebted for the most brilliant 
discoveries that were perhaps ever made ; and who 
is, himself, so much indebted to the previous dis- 
coveries of the French chemists, and particularly 
the illustrious and unfortunate Lavoisier, without 
which it is doubtful whether his would ever have^ 
been effected. 

L a 
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The Antiquarian Society, though greatly in- 
ferior to the Royal Society in influence and im- 
portance, is of earlier date than that, and of more 
Illustrious origin, having been estabUshed about the 
year 1572, by those celebrated antiquaries, Arch- 
bishop Parker, Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, Stowe, 
and others ; and it had nearly received the sanction 
and patronage of the greatest sovereign that Eng- 
land ever knew ; I mean Elizabeth. Application for 
a charter, &c. was made to her in 1589, and it was 
understood that she was on the point of granting 
it ; but on her sudden death, her successor, James I. 
did not favour the design, and the society sank, for 
a time, into neglect. In 1717, however, it was again 
revived, and has flourished ever since. In 1751 
this society was also incorporated by a royal char- 
ter. Its afikirs, like those of the Royal Society, 
are conducted by a council of twenty-one, chosen 
by ballot from among the members, and about half 
of whom vacate their seats every year. Its funds, 
also, arise in the same manner, from the annual 
contributions of the members. Its ^ttings are 
weekly during the season ; and it occasionally pub- 
lishes a volume of papers, &c. under the title of 
** Archaeologia.'*' The objects of this society, as its 
name indicates, are exclusively confined to the pro- 
motion of antiquarian researches. 

The Linnsean Society is of the same description 
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with the foregoing, as to the detail of it, though its 
objects seem to be anticipated by those of the 
Royal Society, and included in them. The same 
may be said of the Agricultural, the Horticultural, 
and several other English societies, of which it is 
unnecessary for me to give you a particular ac- 
count But it is, perhaps, for the interest of 
science, that this friendly rivalship should exist ; 
for without it, in a wealthy and conunercial na« 
tion like this, every institution which does not con- 
tribute to the obvious and tangible benefit of the 
conununity, might be apt to flag, and unk into 
neglect 

Y. S. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 



The societies of which I gave you an account in 
my last, are devoted exclusively to the promotion 
of science, and have therefore nothing of a mixed 
and popular character about them. As might be 
anticipated, however, in a country Uke this, — where 
the middling and commercial classes think them- 
selves, and in fact are^ of the utmost importance 
in the estimate of the national character, — there 
are several other institutions which have been 
raised and estabUshed in London and elsewhere by 
these classes, for the purpose of blending science 
and literature together, and making them in some 
degree subservient to a rational and instructive 
amusement. In several of these estabUshments 
this purpose has been effected in a very complete 
and satisfactory manner. It is true that these in- 
stitjutions are from their very nature calculated to 
diffuse, and have in fact diffused, over the surface 
of society, a superiBcial semblance of knowledge, 
which only serves to shew the real absence of it — 
a glimmer of light which only makes the real dark- 
ness more obvious. But the effects arising front 
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this, however ridiculous they may sometimes be, 
can never become very mischievous among a people 
like the English, who never for any length of time 
fancy themselves what they are not, and cannot be, 
or run after a shadow, or even a substance, which 
they cannot reach. Among us, where the people 
are always ready to believe themselves «ny thing 
that they are not^ a multiplication of such institu? 
tions as those of which I am speaking would be 
likely, for a time, to do infinite mischief. Once or 
twice already we have fancied ourselves a nation of 
philosophers; and, in trying to prove ourselves 
such, have gone near to estabhsh the oppo»te pro- 
position. But it is not so here. Generally speak-^ 
ing, an Englishman, with all his faults,, knows, 
better than the nativ.e of any other country, the 
real rank he holds and is entitled to hold in society, 
and the true nature and value of his pretensions to 
mental power and acquirement; and is the least 
disposed to force himself out of his own sphere, or 
to put forth claims that he cannot make good.. So 
that, although these institutions may have con- 
tributed to increase a foohsh, but somewhat natural 
desire, which we all of us have, to be thought more 
knowing than we are, or than we choose to take 
the trouble of making ourselves; yet they have also 
diffused an anxious craving and a diligent search 
after knowledge, arising out of a real perception cif 
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its value, and a sincere love of its nature and 
effects. In France, or at least in Paris, these in- 
stitutions would only have made hosts of vain and 
ignorant chatterers about science, for one real lover 
of it ; as I am afraid it cannot be denied that the 
glorious treasures of the Louvre did with respect 
to art But here, even if they have increased the 
number of empty talkers, it can hardly be alledged 
as a complaint against them, in a nation where 
silence is the besetting sin. — ^But I must proceed to 
describe to you one of these societies ; and in de- 
scribmg one I am giving you an account of them 
all. For this purpose I shall choose that which is 
called the Surrey Institution ; not because it is the 
principal estabUshment of the kind, but because I 
am better acquainted with it than with any of the 
others, from having constantly attended its rooms 
and public meetings since I have been here : I un- 
derstand too, from M , that this has fulfilled its 

purposes, and the promises with which it set out, 
better than any of its rivals. Tkis institution was 
established about twelve years ago, by a body of 
respectable persons in the middle classes of life, and 
for the most part connected with comma'ce. It 
consists of seven hundred proprietors, each of 
whom advanced thirty pounds to create a perma- 
nent fund for the support of the estabUshment; 
which fund is increased by the admission of annual 
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subscribers who pay three guineas, and for this 
sum enjoy the same privileges as the proprietors. 
The institution comprises an extensive Ubrary, 
which circulates among the proprietors and sub- 
scribers, under certain restrictions, and which is 
constantly supplied with all the new works of 
general interest tliat appear from time to time. 
Besides this, there is a room supplied with all the 
periodical works of the day, and another with 
the newspapers, foreign as well as domestic; a 
laboratory, which is open to the members to make 
experiments. Sec. and an elegant and commodious 
theatre, in which lectures are delivered twice a 
week during the winter season, on various subjects 
connected with science, fine arts, the belles lettres, 
&c. All these are open to the proprietors and sub- 
scribers,, without any restrictions whatever; and 
they form altogether one of the most pleasing, at 
well as useful and convenient estabUshments, that 
can be found in any country. Indeed I believe no 
country but England possesses, or is likely to pos- 
sess, any thing of the kind. It is only here that 
extensive and really important institutions Uke these 
can be conducted with the spirit and effect that they 
are conducted with here, or be raised to that per- 
manent rank which they hold, entirely by the ex- 
ertions and the property of private individuak 
strictly in the middle classes of life. Here is an 
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institution (and there are four such in London, oi 
which this is on the smallest scale) difiusing more 
taste for Uterary and scientific pursuits, and causing 
more books to be purchased and to be read, than 
half the institutes and academies' of France put 
together ; and it is supported and conducted with 
the most pesfect propriety^ spirit and decorum,. by a 
comparatively small number of private individuals, 
whom nobody ever heard of out of their own do- 
mestic circles ! •Undoi:d)tedly it is exclusively to 
the character of her middle classes that England 
owes her present pre-eminence among nations. Her 
nobles are no better than those of other countries, 
and her lower classes are infinitely worse ; but that 
class of her people which stands at the farthest 
point of distance from these two, is incomparably 
superior to that of any other nation in the world. 
It is by and through them that she has come to be 
what she is ; and it is only by maintidning them in 
their present character and position that she can 
hope to maintain her own. Any thing that tends 
to weaken and deteriori^ the admirable good senso, 
the steady principle, and the deep and pure moral 
feehng of this truly noble class of Englishmen, will 
at the same^time sap the foundation, and dim the 
lustre, of England's best glory. 

Y. S. 
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LETTER^ XXXVII . 



You ask me to send you any observations that 
I may have hitherto made, as to the condition of 
society in this country, the English character, &c. 
I intended to havjp remained here some time longer 
before I attempted this ; but as I am more than 
usually unoccupied just now, I readily comply with 
your wishes. It would not be easy to form a con- 
ception of any general state of society less adapted 
to call into play the best affections of the heart, and 
the higher qualities of the intellect, than that which 
prevails in London at the present day. The gene- 
ral social intercourse established in great cities has 
seldom been very directly calculated to effect this 
purpose; but here it seen^ formed with views 
directly and expressly opposed to such a purpose, 
and it seems to have realized those views in a very 
Temarkable manner ; for, as far as it can be observed 
and studied in general intercourse, and can be con- 
sidered as formed or modified by that, nothing can 
be more cold, hard, coarse, ignorant, selfish, vain, 
and altogether repulsive, than the English character 
is at present. It would, of course, be ridiculous to 
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deny that there are numerous exceptions to the 
truth of this statement, and to which no one part 
of it applies; but I speak of the general aspect 
that presents itself on milting with English society^ 
either at public places of resort, or in private life. 

English travellers are never backward to hunt 
out and proclaim the vices and errors of surround- 
ing nations in these respects; and particularly of 
the French. Ever since the peace their journals 
and periodical works have teemed with essays, let- 
ters, sketches, notices, &c. on what they are pleased 
to consider as the vices and follies of the French 
character ; depicting it as loose and even licentious 
in the highest degree, in its notions and habits on 
moral and religious subjects; and as, moreover, 
idle, capricious, restless, insincere, and though, ge- 
nerally speaking, superficial or entirely ignorant, 
yet vain, pretending, insolent, and dogmatical. 
And (as tracing every thing to its proximate cause, 
is what the English consider as their forte) thty 
have endeavoured to prove that these vices and 
follies are the necessary consequences of the state 
of society existing in the French capital, and pro- 
pagated thence to every part of the country. It is 
not worth while (for me at all events, and writing 
Xo you) to deny either portion of this proposition.' 
But it may be worth while, and it is at least but 
fair in return, to examine a little more closely into. 
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the nature of their own pretensions in these parti- 
culars: though I should probably not have been 
induced to do this at all minutely, and certainly 
not in the spirit in which I am afraid I shall not be 
able to avoid doing it now, but from seeing and 
feeling the extreme and ridiculous injustice they 
have done to us in this respect. 

The most distinguishing feature of the English 
character, as it is observable in the general inter- 
course of society, (and it is this view of it alone 
that I am about to take) is a dead, dreary selfish- 
ness, which shows itself in a total seclusion within its 
own thoughts, feelings, and habits, and a total dis- 
regard to those of other people, added to an entire 
carelessness about letting that disregard be seen* 
Selfishness is the main spring and principle of an 
!Enghshman's actions, from the most insignificant to 
the most important. If, in the street, he relieves a 
beggar, it is to get rid of him; if he ^ves way to 
a stranger or a female, it is because it vexes him to 
be nm against ; if he stops to speak to a friend, it 
is because he recollects that he has something to 
ask of him ; if he pulls off his hat at the theatre, it 
is for fear of having it pushed off for him; if he 
invites you to his house, it is because he can afford 
it ; and if he treats you handsomely when you go 
there, it is that you may remember it, as he does 
not fail to do ;— in short, not to multiply examples. 
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if ever he kx>ks up, on passiiig, at his own city^s 
cathedra], which is the noblest work of art in the 
world, it is to see what o'clock it is, that he may 
not be too late for dinner : not that he cares about 
keeping his family waiting,; but he likes his roast 
mea^ underdcne^ 

Next in intensity to an EBg]ishman''s selfishness 
is his personal vanity ; of which he has an infinitely 
greater share than the native of any other nation of 
civilized Europe. I sincerely believe that the love 
of virtue, of country, and of human nature, have 
less share in his character than in that of algiost 
any other people of modem or ancient times ; and 
that the excellent political institutions of England, 
and the noble public charities which are deservedly 
her boast and glory, owe their rise and stability 
infinitely less to a. general difi^»on of patriotism, 
public spirit, and benevolence, than to a universal 
prevalence of intense personal vanity, which is 
cherished and turned to account by the skill and 
sagacity of statesmen^ and by that true Christian 
charity^ that really disiaterested benevolence, which 
will always be found among individuals in every 
age and country. These institutions stand firm, 
and flourish, because the English pride themselves 
upon their existence, and on the comparative na- 
tional superiority which results from them. If they 
reused to support them, they would not have them 
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to boost of. It is to the indefatigable exertions of 
enlightened and disinterested, and sometimes of in- 
terested, individuals, that all the public charities of 
London q,we their estaUishment ; and when I de- 
scribe to you the maimer in which their funds are 
raised in the first instance^ and kept up from time 
to time, you will see that I am not very far from 
being, correct in attributing their support to per- 
sonal vanity, turned, it is true, to an admirable 
account; but an account to which the wise and 
good may turn every thing. When it is intended 
to raise funds for the establishment of a charitable 
institution of any kind, the first step is to call a pub- 
lic meeting, by an advertisement in the newspapers 
of the day ; in which it is stated that the meeting 
will be attended by such and such pe)*son8, who are 
well known as eloquent public speakers. This 
meeting is open to any person of decent appearance 
who may choose to attend ; and thus another of the 
characteristics of an Englishman is appealed to — ^his 
curiosity. At this meeting the purposes and views 
of the proposed institution are stated, and eloquent 
speeches are made by perso^^ who come prepared 
for this purpose, showing the advantages that will 
result to all classes of the community from the 
establishment of it, and containing appeals to the 
posinons of the hearers, their interest, and lastly to 
their vanity ; for it is usually understood that the 
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names of the persons subscribing will be published 
in the newspapers. This is the only appeal which 
an EngUshman^s boasted recbson will not enable him 
to withstand. As to the general utUUy of the 
plan, that is no concern of his ; the appeals to his 
passions in favour of his suffering fellow-creatures 
he feels for a moment, but the next mconent he 
laughs at the weakness of allowing himself to be 
so worked upon ; endeavouring to show that assist- 
ing in the proposed establishment will conduce to 
his personal interests, he considers as a piece of 
mere impertinence— as if he does not know what 
his own interest is better than any one else can tell 
him ! But this last appeal to his personal vanity, 
this certainty of reading his own name in prints 
and of having it read by hundreds of thousands 
of his fellow-countrymen, is not to be resisted : so 
he pays his guinea, and goes home, perfectly satis- 
fied if the promise thus made is duly fulfilled, and 
perfectly careless as to the application of his bounty; 
but sorely vexed and disappointed if, in printing 
the said name, any mistake should occur in the 
initials or orthography, and greatly scandalized 
that the persons who undertake to attend to 
these things do not perform their duties better! 
There are several other means resorted to of 
raising funds for these purposes; all equally 
ingenious with the above-mentioned^ and equally 
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appealing to the same characteristic feeling. At 
the meeting which I have described, a committee is 
usually appointed, to carry the details of the plan 
into execution. If the ftinds already coUected are 
not considered as adequate to their purpose, the 
gendemen of wealth and consideration, who form 
the committee, go round, two or three together, in 
their respective neighbourhoods, where their names 
and persons are likely to be known, and call at the 
houses of the different inhabitants, requesting a 
personal interview, and stating their names and 
their objects in calling. Now, for a substantial 
tradesman, or a retired merchant, (and these are 
always the class of persons thus called upon) to 
refuse so small a sum as a guinea, when it is sued 
for by such respectable gentlemen as those before 
him,^would look very mean indeed ; and besides, 
in the case of the tradesman, it might injure his 
business to a greater amount; so he pays his 
guinea as a tax on his consequence and respecta- 
bility, and never enquires what has or is to become 
of it! 

It is not very pleasant for me to dwell on these 
things, as you will easily believe; but as it 
would be unjust and illiberal in me to adopt and 
express— even to you — such an opinion as I have 
on the subject in question, without being able fully 
to support it by what seem to me unquestionable 
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proofs, I must mention one other means which is 
constantly adopted, as the most e£Pectual of any 
other in raising funds for the support of pubUc 
charities in this country. Ahnost every Institution 
of the kind alluded to has apiMic dinner y om the 
anniversary of the day on which it was established. 
At this meeting, as at the one noticed above, some 
person of distinction— frequently a prince of the 
Royal Family — takes the chair; and the price 
fixed on the tickets of admis^on is usually very 
moderate, in proportion to the entertainment af- 
forded ; so that numbers of persons think it zoorth 
while to take a ticket, for once in a way, just to 
hear *^ His Royal Highness "" speak, and to get 
a good dinner and wine cheaper than they can 
on any other occasion. After dinner, when the 
wine has gone round just enough to raise the spirits 
and warm the heart, and when two or three songs 
have been sung by public singers engaged for that 
purpose, the chairman rises and explains to the 
meeting the state of the society— details the good 
it has effected during the past year— the added 
calls that are likely to be made on its means during 
the next— and appeals to the known generosity of 
Englishmen to enable those calls to be answered. 
He then signifies how happy he shall be to receive 
and record the names of new subscribers, or of 
additional sums from those who have already oon« 
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tributed. The idea of having one's name handed 
up to a ^^ Royal Duke,*^ and read aloud by him to 
an assembled company of four or five bundled 
persons, and applauded by them — for applause, in 
the shape of clapping of hands and knocking of 
glasses against the table, follows every name thus 
read, and is loud in proportion to the sum contri- 
buted ; this, added to the spurious generosity 
excited by a more than ordinary quantity of the 
juice of the grape, is, as before, not to be reasted. 
A guinea is not much, especially when one reool- 
lecto that he has just been expending nearly that 
'Sum on a good dinner ; and it^s worth half the 
money to hear one^s name proceed from royal lips : 
so the money and the name are pujt down together, 
and the new subscriber returns home more tbaa 
half tipsy, to swear at his servants, beat his 
children, make his wife unhappy, and congratidate 
himself on his growing humanity. 

I have stated all this to you' because it is, I 
think, very characteristic ; and because I know that 
you may depend on if s being an unexaggerated 
account of the manner in which is raised by far the 
greater proportion of those enormous funds whieh 
are required for the support of the public charities 
of England — and of London in particular. I repeat, 
personal vanity is the source of an £ngliahnian''s 
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very best actions, to say nothing of his worst. 
There is no such thing as a spontaneous feeling 
even of good will, much less of self sacrificing 
benevolence, to be met with in this country ; at 
all events not in a greater degree than in any 
other. Englishmen have therefore no pretensions 
whatever to lay claim to exclusive credit on this 
score. The proud and unrivalled distinction 
residtihg to England as a nation, from her public 
chmties, must be attributed entirely to the skill, 
•zeal, and benevolence of a comparatively few indi- 
viduals, who have found the means of turning her 
private wealth and her national weaknesses to so 
nobjeittn account. You have seen too, in a former 
letter, ' that the great public works which are 
undertaken in this country by means of strictly 
private funds, owe their origin to much the same 
mixture of selfishness and vanity. The promoters 
of them either hope to gain a profit on the sums 
they advance, or like to feel that they have had a 
hand in such works. 

Among the other prominent features presented 
by the English character, as it is seen in promis* 
cuoUs intercourse, I have said that it is cold, hard, 
coarse, ignorant, and heartless. Having taken 
upon myself the unpleasant task of sketching this 
character, I must not do it by halves; though I am 
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indined to think you will feel as little pleasure in 
reading this letter as I have in writing it. But the 
cruel injustice that has been done to our own 
country by English travellers^ both in private 
communications, and in pubHshed works on this 
subject, and the obvious effect they have produced 
on the national feeling towards us, make it a piece 
of at least excusable severity in our own travellers, 
if not of national justice, to give in return an 
unflattered portrait of England, — ^though herCy no 
doubt, that portrait would be regarded as any thing 
rather than a likeness^ precisely because it is un» 
flattered: for, like all vain people, the English are 
more susceptible of flattery, and less capable of 
bearing to hear the truth told of themselves, than 
imy other nation. 

You must observe, however, that what I have 
said of an Englishman's vanity regards him ind^ 
yidually as a man — not as the member of a nation. 
The French are probably, as a nation^ the vainest 
people on the face of the earths But their^s is a 
broad, collective, national feeling. They are vain 
of France as France ; and of themselves as part of 
her. But the English vanity is a narrow, paltry, 
conceited, and merely personal feeling ; a thing 
growing out of, and centering in self alone. About 
^ihe nation, and its power and glory, they know 
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very little, and care less ; except in so far as they 
feel that that power and glory are reflected in 
themselves, (as the sun is reflected in a drop of 
dirty water,) and as this afPords a means of 
gratifying the merely personal feeling of which 
I am speaking. They are vain of themsdres as 
individual Thomsons and Johnsons, and of liie 
English nation because it is thetr nation; not of 
themselves because they are members of it. An 
Englishman'^s feelings on this head spring from 
and are modified by his own personal identity: 
whereas a Frenchman has scarcely a feeling of 
personal identity at all, when his country is m 
question: it is lost in his intense and absorbing 
sense of her honor and happiness, (these are a 
Frenchman's synonymes for power and glory) and 
his desire to promote and extend the influence of 
them. For example, — an Englishman has a con- 
tempt for his king, however good he may be ; 
because the abstract idea of kingly power inter- 
feres with his personal consequence : a Frenchman 
idolizes his king, however bad he may be, provided 
he aggrandises the power and glory of his country. 
In fact, a Frenchman loves his country as he does 
his mistress — because she is his mistress, and because 
he thinks her lovelv ; and he would die for eidier. 
^n Englishman also loves his country as he lotvs 
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his mtstms; but it is because. she is Am miLitres^ 
and beeaase he thinks she loves Aim. But as to 
dying for either, his vanity, (or as he would call it, 
his reason) tells him that that would be a very 
diort-sighted method of promoting the interests 
fuid the happiness of either. In short, the essendid 
difference betweai an Englishman's vanity and a 
Frenchman''s is this, — that the Englishman's is 
always twin-bom with selfishness, and is strong of 
weak in proportion to the strength or weakness of 
that ; but the Frenchman's is never alHed to selfish- 
ness at all, and cannot consort with i^ or even 
dbare in the same dwelling. 

I must conada: all the other charaeteristics of 
an Englishman's mind and manners as secondary to^ 
and in great degree springing out ol^ these primary 
ones, which I have described and endeavoured to 
illustrate. His hard and cold repulsiveness of 
mamier is the natural consequence of shutting ufi 
his thoughts and feelings within the narrow bduur 
dary of self, and letting them few ever revolve 
in that miserably confined circle — where they 
<msL communicate with but one set of sensations 
and ideas, and acquire and retain but one set of 
recollections and associations. Why should be 
take the trouble to cultivate the graces of manner, 
when he cares nothing about any one's feelings 
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but his own ? Why should be defer to the 
opinions of others, or refrain from asserting and 
maintaining his own with aU the insolence of con- 
spious superiority, when he knows that they are 
the best of all possible opinions, and not to be 
shaken even by conviction itself? I once met 
with an Englishman who, from observing that 
there is a daily flux and reflux of tide in the river 
Thames at London, had, for the moment, taken up 
a notion that tides were natural to all rivers : and he 
would persist in his opinion, and in quarrelling with 
me for pi^^suming to difler from it ! And this was 
a person in the most truly respectable class that be- 
longs to English society ; I mean that consisting of 
persons engaged in mercantile concerns, members of 
professions, &c. That even a well-informed man, 
(as the person I am speaking of really was) might 
accidentally, and for a moment, take up such a 
notion as this, from the circumstance I have referred 
to being constantly in his observation, and from his 
having consequently forgotten or overlooked the 
real fact, is quite conceivable. None will doubt this 
who take the trouble to examine the progress of 
their own minds, and the manner in which we 
acquire and retain accidental and desultory know- 
ledge of this kind. I do not state the circumstance 
as a proof of ignorance ; for, as I before said, the 
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person of whom I am speaking was a man of 
extensive general information, and could only for 
a moment have forgotten the fact in question. 
But to persist in maintaining, or rather in asserting 
the fact, merely because he had once stated it, was> 
an example of coarse insolent obstinacy purely and 
exclusively English. 

,' If I admit, to its fullest ex4ent^ die justice of 
the complaints that have been made by English 
travellers, as to: the purely superficial character 
of the knowledge that is . spread over society in 
France, I must consider the contented ignorance 
that I find to be absolutely universal in English 
society, and the affected, or still worse, the real 
contempt for knowledge, which accompanies it, as 
more than counterbalancing evils* A jpiece of 
water adds to the beauty of a prospect, however 
shallow it may be, because we are not obliged to 
enquire into its depdi, before we admire the 
lights and reflections that it casts around. And sq 
it is with French superficiality. It adds to the 
brilliance of society, without taking away from the 
sohdity or the value of real acquirement ; and it ia 
at least a token of respect for knowledge, and a tes< 
timony to its worth. But if mere superficialness is 
bad enough, blank ignorance is infinitely worse ; 
and contented ignorance, priding itself on its deNi 
ficiencies, i$ more foolish, mischievous, and disgusts 
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ing^ ihuk either, or than both. If the French h«re 
not the industry to amaw knowledge, they have at 
leaat the sense to see its value, and the taste and 
skill to acquire just so mudi of it as may give them 
the appearance of possessing more ; and they have 
so much tact in displaying what they do know, (hat 
it would be difficult, without a breach of the com- 
mon rules of society, to expose their deficiencies* 
But the English are totally ignorant; and thejf 
make their want their boast If you ask a well- 
dressed Englishman a question respecting a passage 
horn one of his country's most distinguished poets, 
he^U tell you that ^< really, poetry is a thing he 
has no taste for ;" if you allude to an event in- the 
most familiar part of English history, he^ll assure 
you that he has not looked into a book of history 
nnce he left school, but he dares to say that his 
little boy could have det the matter right if he had 
been at home. If science or art become the suligect 
of reference, it is ten to one but he thanks Gt)d that 
he has no time to trouble his head about those kindr 
of pursuits. Politics, and the passing events of the 
day, are all that he knows, or pretends to know, any 
thing about ; and of these he knows just so much as 
the newspaper he subscribes for tells him. It is not) 
by the fruit which it produces, but by the nut»-i 
ment on which it feeds, that you may know the tree 
here. If you know the newspaper that an English- 



tean reads, you Hiay pretty confidently anticipite 
wliat he will have to say of pasang events on any 
givai day that you may happen to meet him. One 
thing, however, he is acquainted with — the state 
of the weather ; and ihai he thinks nobody has 
the means of ascertaining but himself — ^for he^ll tell 
you it^s a wet day when the rain is pouring upon 
your head, and assure you that it's very fine, when 
the sun is shining full in your eyes ! 

One more distinguishing feature of English cha- 
racter, and I have done. English travellers loudly 
accuse Frenchmen of being insincere; and they 
prove it by telling you that they profess a kindness 
towards strangers which they do not feel. It is very 
certain that France cannot retort this charge upon 
England. An Englishman is the sincerest creature 
breathing; but his oncerity is a greater vice in 
him than the insincerity of which he accuses others. 
An Englishman never deceives you with a shew of 
goodwill, simply because he does not c&re a farthing 
about you, and has no ^sh that you should suppose 
he does. You may like him, kjt not, just as you 
please ; it is a matter of perfect indifPerence to him, 
so long as your liking or dislike does not interfere 
with his personal interest He does not think it 
worth his while to be insincere, because he could 
not gain by it what would be equivalent to the 
feding of self-satisfied pride resulting from his sin- 
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verity. In short, he scorns to be insincere; just as 
he scorns to tell a lie, or do a dishonest action. 
But I am afraid such truth, honesty, and ancenty 
as these are but poor substitutes for those springing 
from a real love and respect for abstract truth and 
justice. They are but coarse clumsy imitations, 
modified if not engendered by vanity and self-love. 
I intended to notice the state of society, as con- 
nected with the English character ; but this letter 
has reached to so much greater a length than I ex- 
pected it would, that I must reserve my remarks on 
that part of the subject to a future letter. In the 
mean time I beg you not to forget that whatever I 
have said, or may still have to say, on these points, 
must be taken with great exceptions. I state the 
predominant impression which what I see is calcu- 
lated to call forth ; and perhaps I state it in a spirit 
in which recrimination may have some little ^are. 
That there are numerous and delightful exceptions 
to all I have noticed, it seems almost superfluous 
for me to add — ^for those exist in all countries ; but 
perhaps there is no country in the civilized world that 
can boast so large a proportion of wise and enlight^ 
ened individuals as England can, both' in private and 
public life^ and so many amiable and united family 
circles,^ where virtue and happiness are practised, felt 
and understood. You must bear in mind too, that 
X am all along faking of that portion of English 
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society which may strictly be called the middle 
class, con^sting of all the various degrees and 
orders included between^ the very highest and the 
very lowest. . These latter are i» all countries 
pretty much alike. It is this middle class which 
may be considered as forming, both in France and 
in England, the great body of the nation ; but in 
England more than in any other country* 

V. s. 
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I SHALL not 8taj to inquire whether the Enghstt 
character, as I described it to you in mj hat letter, 
is to be attributed to the state of society in this coun- 
try, or vice versfi. Perhaps they mutually nouri^, 
support, and modify each other. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that whatever may be the relationship exist- 
ing between them, they are of the same predous 
breed, and are in every respect worthy of each 
other. In fact, as far as society deserves that titled 
that is to say, as far as it regards man in the light 
of an intellectual, and not a merely gregarious 
animal, the English have, generally speaking, no 
such thing ; and they scarcely seem to know what 
it means, much less to appreciate its value and 
effects. If they meet together at all, out of their 
own immediate family circle, it is not to observe or 
think — not to obtain a knowledge of other minds, 
and through others of their own — ^not to cultivate 
the social habits and affections which distinguish 
man from the inferior animals — ^not to extend the 
sphere of their enjoyments, and at the same time 
their capacity of contributing to the enjoyment of 
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DtHers ; in shoft, it is not to make thetnselves or 
others wiser, or better, or happier. If the English 
meet together, it is purely to indulge and pamper 
those vices and weaknesses which I have described 
as belon^ng to their character ; it is to find food 
for the ever-craving appetite of their vanity, which 
would starve upon the resources which it meets 
with at home; it is to esercise that selfishness which 
we all possess to a certmn degree, but which all 
are ashamed of, and would conceal, except an 
Englishman, — who thinks his honesty and sincerity 
compromised if he does not exhibit the defects of 
his character to all the world. It is one or other of 
these motives, added perhaps to a desire to promote 
his worldly interests by increasing his connections) 
and the mere impulse which belongs to him as a 
gregarious animal by nature, which ever takes an 
Englishman from his boasted kavu : which home, 
if he loves at all, it is because he sees nothing 
around him .there but what is his own, and over 
which he is sole lord and master, and may domi- 
neer as he pleases. 

The most characteristic exhibitions of sodal 
manners to be met with in England, are those even- 
ing parties which are at present so much in vogue 
atnong all ranks of the community, from the 
dowager countess in May-fair, down to the subst^n- 
tbd tndesman's wife in her rantl retreat at Hack- 
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ney. To these parties all are invited who can by 
any means be brought within the circle of the in-. 
viter*s acquaintance ; all they ever recollect to have 
met and spoken to during the present or the last 
season. And if these are not sufficient to fill the 
apartments to suffocation, more must by some 
means or other be procured through the medium of 
friends ; because, for the apartments not to be full, 
would indicate that your house was large enough 
to accommodate all your acquaintance — which it 
would be an affront to suppose for a moment. For 
the accommodation of these visitors, servants are 
hired for the night to wait, lamps to light the rooms, 
chairs for the guests to sit on by turns, and glasses 
for them to drink wine and water and lemonade out 
of; these, and a Yew cakes, being all that is usually 
given at these parties in the way of erUertainment. 
As to the amusement that is to be found at them, 
the persons present must contrive this for them- 
selves; for which purpose they may collect into 
groups, (those who are known to each other — for 
no others can, by the laws of etiquette, even speak to* 
gether) and criticise the dress, manners, and persons 
of those about them ; or they may take a hand at 
cards, if room can be found to place a table ; or 
they may blunder through a quadrille, if eight per* 
sons can be got together who know how, and one 
who will hammer them a tune on the piano, near 
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which there is generally a small space reserved for 
this purpose^-^to effect which, however, some of the 
company are obliged to be content with reaching 
no farther than the passage, or half way up the 
stairs. They have all this choice of amusement, 
which some of them ZHify, by going from one 
party to another in the course of the same evening: 
for your experienced routers frequently arrive at 
the honour of having invites to two or three dif- 
ferent parties in the same evening ; and they make 
a point of going to them all, in order that they 
may have an opportunity of saying at each that 
they have been or are going to the others. On these 
occasions the master and mistress of the house give 
themselves as little trouble about what is going 
forward as the guests do about them. If you get a 
sight of them, and a nod from then^, once during 
the evening, its all very well ; if not, so much the 
better, — seeing that the gentility of these meetings 
is to be estimated by the difficulty of breathing and 
moving about ! 

Before taking a most willing leave of these tire- 
some and ill-contrived pardes, I ought not to omit 
mentioning that, if at all of them, from the highest^ 
to the lowest, you meet with persons, of both sexes, 
worse dressed, and more vulgar in mind and man- 
jier, than are usually to be found among any other 
similar classes of society in ^Europe, — you ^so m^et 
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with a very gteat proportion of aiL ojqpodte descrip^ 
tion ; parlicularly among the females. And I must 
confefsb, upon the whole, the perfection of the human 
face and form, and of the dress that is adapted te 
aid and h^ghten the eflPect of these, is to be met 
with here oftener than anywhere eke that I hare 
been. 

The only kind of English social meetings at 
which is to be found any thing like intellectual in- 
tercourse, are small dinner parties, con^sting of 
from eight to twenty persons of both sexes. In the 
invitations to these parties the dinna: hour is men- 
tioned, and you ai^e not expected to go t jli about half 
an hour after that time. On arriving you are shown 
into a drawing-room up stiurs, where the company 
assemble ; and the moment the whole are arrived, 
dinner is announced, and you are led to a room on 
the ground-floor, where you are directed to a par-^ 
ticuiar chair by the master or mistress of the house|; 
your seat being near to, or distant from the latter, 
in proportion as you are a stranger, or to the re- 
spect that is intended to be shewn you. During 
dinner there is no time or opportunity for conversit- 
tion, as the table is covered before you sit down ; 
and though Englishmen eat comparatively little, 
and Englishwomen almost nothing, yet from the 
awkward and ill-contrived arrangements of the 
table, and the miserably de6cient manner in which 
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English servants fulfil their ofBce, there is always 
something to call on your attention, either iti a«nst- 
ing those who are near you, or in calling and wait* 
ing for what you want. Since the intercourse 
between England and the continent, it has become 
a pretty general custom to hand round French 
wines two or three times during dinner; besidei^ 
which the gentlemen frequently partake of those 
strong colonial wines which are so little used among 
us. It is an invariable rule, however, never to take 
wine of this kind without asking either a lady or 
gentleman to take it with you. It is usual for the 
lady never to refuse when thus asked, though she 
may have never before seen the person asking her; 
but she seldom drinks what she takes into her gtass^ 
merdy bowing silently to the gentleman, and put* 
ting the wine to her lipe. All this you wUl think 
)a3lj and unmeaning enough. 

When the cloth is removed, the dessert is placed 
on the table, together with foreign wines of various 
kinds — chiefly those colonial ones which are drank 
during dinner, and the Englishman's favourite Port^ 
or Oporto irine. There is generally French wine 
also, for the few who prefer it It is at this period 
ef the meeting that these kind of parties might be 
made very agreeable sources of social intercourse. 
But the English have really no notion of any thing 
of the sort. They worse than idle the time away« 
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either in relations of the oocurrenoes of the past 
day or week^ which every one present is acquainted 
with ; or in discussing the merits of the weather, 
and its probaUe effect on the prices of the necessa- 
ries of life, which no one present cares .any thing 
about; or in arguing and disputing about the 
politics of every country in Europe, without any 
one present having a single distinct notion of what 
is going forward in any one country, even their own. 
As to Literature and Art, they aire scarcely ever by* 
any accident mentioned; unless it should so happen 
that Lord Byron, or the author of the Scotch 
Novels, has just produced a new work ; or the 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy should be open.. 
In these cases every one present is bound to have 
something to say. In the former, those who have, 
not read the new work lament and recount the 
accidents which have prevented them from pro-, 
curing itf and those who have read it are decidedly 
of opinion that it is either better than the preceding 
work of the same author, or not so good ; half the 
company usually adhering to one of these opinions, 
and half to the other I In case the Exhibition, 
happens to be open, you have also numerous opin. 
nions on its comparative merits. These opinions, 
however, are not so various as they are numerous, 
being generally at once summary and comprehen* 
sive, and determining the point in question by tho 
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faict of whether the said Exhibition includes a 
greater or less number of portraits than it did last 
year : and on this point, too, the opinions are in 
general pretty equally divided ! It is but fair to 
confess, however, that on these occasions you not 
unfrequently meet with persons, even among the 
females, who will go so far as to state their convic- 
tion that Mr. Wilkie's picture is cert^nly ** very 
clever,''' and Mr. Chantry's sculpture " very sweet ;" 
and that the blue China jar on the mantle-piece, in 
the former work, is ** very natural,'* and the snow- 
drop in the hand of the sleeping infant in the latter j 
is "very pretty !'* You will see by all this there 
is no denying the fact that, in mixed English society, 
you do not meet with that merely superficial know- 
ledge of literature and art which is so loudly com^ 
plained of in the French. You will see, also, what 
you do meet with in its place. 

When the wine has passed round a (mv times^ 
the fefliales, as you know, retire to the drawing- 
room, and the gentlemen remain for about two 
hours after that It is now that, if any one pre- 
sent fuis any thing to say, inspired by the presence 
of the wine and the absence of the ladies, he con- 
trives to say it : for the presence of females always 
represses rather than encourages an EngUshman's 
vivacity and volubiUty. The latter part of these 
evenings, which are usually prolonged till two or 
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three in the morning, is spent in the drawing-room^ 
in cards, mune, &c. % 

In short, without going farther into detail on 
this uninviting subject, nothing can be more trisie 
and Mn-spiriiud, than what is called a mixed 
company in England, of whatever kind or class it 
may be. It exhibits, generally speaking, a total 
absence of that solid sense and manly feeling 
which the English nation is said to possess in so 
eminent a degree; and this absence is not com* 
pensated for by any of that airiness and elasticity 
of spirit, and that gaieU de coBUVy which are the 
light and life of the same kind of society in 
France. 

There is^ however, one kind of social intercourse 
to be met with in England, which remains to be 
described, and which if you happen to be fortunate 
in your choice of acquaintance, is very delightful 
indeed;* and which is also totally different from 
and superior to anything of the kind to be met 
with on the Continent. I mean that intercourse 
tmbsisting between intimate friends of congenial 
habits, feelings, and studies, who drop m^ as the 
phrase is, at each other'^s houses of an evening, and 
are always welcome to each other, and always find 
subjects of pleasant and enlightened talk. This is 
a kind of society quite peculiar to England, and 
arising out of the domestic habits of the betteac 
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educated classes of the peopk. M is particu- 

liEirly fortunate in this kind of society ; and it is 19 
this way— chiefly at his own house, but sometimes at 
those of his friends — that I am in the habit of hear- 
ing and joining in discussions and opinions on 
various subjects connected with the Relies Lettres 
and the Arts; these being the favourite subjects 
of attention in the circle of friends of which I am 
now speaking. It is in this most agreeable, and 
to me instructive intercourse, that I have gained, 
and am from time to time gaining, the greater 
part of the information I hope to be able to detail 
to you hereafter, on subjects connected with 
English literature and art; and it is here that I 
have, above ail, been led to acquire those opinions 
and feelings on the subject of English poetry, and 
of poetry in general — ^but particularly that of the 
present day — which will be so entirely new to you 
when I come to write you on these subjects ; and 
which have, in fact, caused so entire a revolution, 
or rather have erected for me so entirely new a 
fabric, in. these mental regions of beauty and 
delight. On all subjects except this I expect to 
return to you after my long absence, with as little 
of the Anglo-numia as can well belong to any one ; 
but on this one subject you must not be surprised 
if you find me totally changed in every essential 
respect, and possessed of feelings and xsfnnioaa 
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as little French, and as decidedly and entirely 
English, as if I nvere ^* native here, and in a man- 
ner bom to them.**' (You see I cannot even help 
already quoting English poetry, to you who do 
not yet understand it.) I give you fair warning, 
too, that I shall return prepared and determined to 
leave no means untried of instilling into the inmates 
of V similar opinions and feelings : for how- 

ever rich and inexhaustible may be .the source of 
deUght and instruction which these feeUngs and 
opinions have opened to me, I shall have but little 
inducement or inclination to avail myself of it, 
unless those I love can be persuaded of its value, 
and enabled to share it with me. 

Among the persons who frequent M—- 's house 
in the manner I have described above, are two or 
three of the most pleasing and popular of the living 
poets, and several of the best prose writers. Besides 
these, the circle chiefly consists of ardsts, and 
members of the legal profession ; these classes of 
persons being almost the only ones among which is 
diffused a general acquaintance with and taste for 
subjects connected with polite literature. 

After having now fulfilled my not very pleasant 
task, of describing to you the kind of English 
character and society spoken of in my last letter,^ 
and in the beginning of this, I must not any longer 
"delay to make you acquainted with the other and 
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brighter side of the picture. In order to do this 
in a way most easy and pleasant to myself, (and I 
am sure it will be most agreeable to you,) I shall 
in my next letter describe to you the characters of 

M and his family, as examples of the kind of 

persons that are to be met with in England, as well 
as in all other countries ; but perhaps in England, 
oftener and in a greater degree of perfection thaa 
anywhere else. 

V, S, 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



I FEEL that I have too long delayed to tell ypu 
something of the friends we are staying with ; for 
I am certain that, as there will be no other part of 
my letters you will take so much pleasure in 
reading, so there will be none that it will be so 
agreeable to me to write. 

You know I have a (perhaps foohsh) reluctance 
to apply the term frwnd lightly. It is true that 
the usages of society sanction the perpetual appli- 
cation of this term where it is not intended ta 
convey any very distinct meaning. But, from a 
strong dislike to this habit, I have always con- 
trived to keep clear of it. And I think this has 
not been without its advantages to me. He to 
whom all his acquaintance are friends^ seldom has 
any friends at all ; just as he who Icyves thb or that 
trifle better than he loves' the other, is seldom 
capable of really loving any thing. We must keep 
possession of a few words that are actually things ; 
otherwise we shall be in danger of discovering, 
when it is too late, that all things are merely 
words. If we would retain any command in the 
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kingdom of our own minds, we must keep at least 
one little comer of them as a citadel where the 
conventional forms of society may not enter; one 
impregnable strong-hold to which our hopes and 
aspirations may retire, when pressed on all sides by, 
that triumphant army of which custom is at once 
the creator and the king. When, therefore, I use 

the word ** friends,^ with reference to M and 

his family, you will know that it is intended to 
expreto a great deal Indeed, out of the circle of 
our own fire-side, I have not met with any thing in 
actual life at all equal to the three persons of whom 

this delightful little family consist; M ^, his 

mother, and a young girl, an adopted daughter 

of M ^'s mother. 

I shall speak of M first, because I have 

seen most of him, and because he is evidently 
considered as the head of the little community : 
a distinction which the admiring homage of the 
rest of its members forces upon him, and which he 
rather sufiers than uses or enjoys. And yet I can 
see that he sometiiQes cannot help beiiig delighted 
with it, from knowing that it is the filing and 
eager tribute of admiration engendered by love. 

M is one of those few human beings who 

have not only escaped the p<dluting influence of 
the circumstances in which they have been placed, 
but have contrived to turn every thing to a good 

VOL. I. N 
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account All his life an inhabitant of this com- 
mercial metropolis, and himself the only son of a 
man devoted to commerce, he has, at the death of 
his father, chosen at once to abandon the prospect, 
or rather the certainty of vorldly aggrandisement, 
and ifrith a comparatively small competence, has 
retired from the convict, not because he feared the 
combat, but because he had the rare foresight to 
discover that it was a struggle in which victory 
would have been defeat, and the still rarer'resohi- 
tion to act upon that conviction. Indeed decision 
is the most striking feature of M * ^ s character. 
The fixed opinions that he forms are remarkably 
few; partly from the diiRculty of completely 
satisfying himself as to the truth, on any given 
point; and partly from the little good that he 
finds to result from m^e speculative faith on any 
general subject. But on the few points which do 
influence our conduct in life, as it respects our^ 
selves and others, he has formed for himself a set 
of princi{)les from which he never swerves. These 
principles absolutely hold the place of oracles in 
his mind, and like those of old, are generally 
silent on the common affairs of every day life : 
but, when he does see cause to apply to them, he 
Ibtens to their responses with the most unques- 
tioning faith) and follows wherever they lead, 
regardless of all consequences^ 
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M has seen more of the world than any 

man of his age I ever met with; and he has 
used his knowledge of it to better purposes. From 
a perpetual habit of contemplating the nature of 
man in its inherent instead of its accidental quali- 
ties, he has entirely avoided that hatred and 
contempt, which are so likely to ensue when an 
ardent and sensitive mind like his is compelled to 
seek its food and its employment in the midst of, 
that state of society which alwa}^ exists in a great 
commercial city like this; But his mental organs 
seem to be endowed with the rare power of x»n* 
verting poison to nourishment; for a union of aU 
things in the highest degree artificial has produced 
in him the most natural of characters. Every 
thing evil seems to have engendered in him its 
direct opposite: the constant example of m^re 
money-getters has taught him the true value of 
money ; from living in unceasing contact with all 
that is hateful in manners, principles, and actions, 
he has learned to cherish kindly feelings towards 
all the world ; the perpetual presence of every 
thing that is false in feeling and in fact has created 
in him the most pure taste and the most unaffected 
love for all that is simple, natural, and true. It 
Hiay seem a little paradoxical ta trace these effects 
to causes apparently so very imlikely to produce 
them; and in fact I do not mean to state them 

N 2 
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absolutely as dFects, but only as very remarkable 
consequences. 

As I learn from M \ conversation, it is only 
within this very short time that his character and 
habits have assumed any thing Uke a fixed position, 
and that his mode of Ufe can be said to have 
resulted from deliberate choice. But since the 
death of his father, every thing has depended on 
himself; and he tells me that the {dan, (if it can 
be called a plan) of his future life, is now com* 
pletely settled in his own .mind — at least as far as 
it is independent of circumstances over which he 
can have no controul. And though the choice 
that he has made is of all others the rarest, I think 
that upon the whole it is the very wisest and best 

that am be made. Ambition M * believes, and 

I think justly, to be the source of almost all the 
guilt and misery that exist in the world. It is 
found in an almost equal degree in every station 
of life ; and though disguised under a thousand 
differ^it names and modifications, is almost the 
exclusive spring of human action, in what is called 
a highly cultivated state of society, such as that 
in which we live at present. It is the demon 
which haunts alld torments all mankind, from the 
Ibeggar to the king; and though it is the creator of 
these apparent distinctions, as well as of all the 
intermediate ones, yet, in poiilt of fact, it places all 
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mankind on a level, for it makes them all misera- 
ble. The one essential necesaty of the very nature 
of a man of the world (a character formed by and 
peculiar to the state of society of which I speak) is 
to be that which he is not, and to have that which 
he has not ; and it is this necessity which makes 
him a slave to circumstances: and when he i* a 
slave, what matters it who or what is his master ? 
A beggar'^s dog, if he has food and shelter, is as 
well off as a king's ; and what is there to choose 
between the baby a i^an long, who sits on its 
mother^s arm and cries for the moon, and the 
conqueror who stands bestriding one world and 
weeping for another ? I have lately thought 
about this more than ever I did before ; or rather 
I had never thought much about it before, though 
I had felt on the subject nearly as M. — ^ does. 
But since I have thought about it, I cannot 
enough admire the wisdom that could urge such 
a choice as he has made,, and the resolution that 
could, in spite of so many temptations to the con- 
trary^ put it in execution. M is convinced that 

we have no chance of being happy without entire 
mental freedom ; and that the only way to retain 
that is to keep full possession of ourselves, by 
having no fixed pursuit whatever, but by living a 
life of entire leisure. This, therefore, has been his 
choice. And, to prevent the possibility of being 
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diverted from it, he has, at a great comparatave 
loss, realized his actual property; thus reducing 
his income to less than one-fifth of what it would 
have been, if he had chosen to cany on the com* 
mereial concern which came into his hands at the 
death of his father. 

' But I am dwelling much longer on this part of 
die Stibject than I intended. I merely meant to 

illustrate M ^s character by telling you the 

manner in which he passes his time. He never 
makes any resolutions, or actn on any fixed pro- 
spective plan ; but yields, in almost every thing, to 
the impulses which come to him from the external 
circumstances of the moment, and from within him- 
self. As these urge and direct him, he is engaged 
in either contemplation, or study, or conversation, 
or mere amusement, or even mere idleness. But 
his chief and favourite employment is the cultiva- 
tion of those tastes which are connected with the 
exercise of the fancy and the imagination; and 
these are so various in themselves that they give a 
perpetual variety to his thoughts and feelings ; for 
he never allov^s himself to remain employed about 
any one of them long enough to exhaust its power 
of giving pleitsure. He flies from book to book, 
or from one subject of contemplation to another, as 
the bee does from flower to flower, and extracts 
honey from them all ; and yet touches so lightly 
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Upon all^ that when he returns to any one of them^ 
it still retains all the charms of freshness. For in* 
stance, in reading poetry, which, after all, is his 
chief delight, he makes a pointy as he himself ex* 
presses it, of never recdJecting a ^ngle beautiful 
passage, except as to its general subject ; so that, 
when he accidentally meets with the same passage 
again, it comes upon him with the double charm of 
novdty and yet oi acquaintanceship. ^^ For I read,'^ 
he says, ^^that I may think and feel, not that I 
may talk." There is another happy art by which 
he at all times avails himself of his best powers and 
resources. This is, never to set himself doggedly 
and determinately to any thing, but always to 
adapt the employment of the hour to the mood of 
mind in which he may happen to be at that hour. 
This habit of indulging his mind in what may 
almost be called its wlnms and fancies, is perhaps 
not without its disadvantages. It may create the 
appearance of caprice and instability, • or perhaps 
even the reality. But is not this in itself a source 
of pleasure P And as ^ the appearance, we live 
by our own thoughts and feelings, not by other 

people^s. M will sometimes iry half a dozen 

different employments in as many minutes, and 
abandon them all ; but he is sure to find the right 
at last. He will one minute be walking about in 
silent meditation, the next singing a favourite air ; 
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then he^ll take up a book, read a page or two, and 
lay it aside again and at down to the piano ; or 
perhaps walk out into the streets, in the unceasing 
din of which he finds a more complete abstraction 
than anywhere else ; or mount his horse and ride 
into the country, without having thought of it a 
moment beforehand. Indeed I have heard him 
say that he never feels such perfect freedom and 
buoyancy of spirit as when he b galloping about 
on an open heath, alone, and without thought or 
object. 

You will observe that I have hitherto been 

speaking of that part of M ^s character which 

refers to himself alone; and perhaps I cannot 
better ex{dain to you at once the remarkable degree 
in which, in this respect, he differs from other 
people, than by saying that, generally speaking, the 
pursuits of others, all that they do and think and 
feel, have a prospective reference to some distant 
and indefinite end, which is for ever flying before 
them, and which they never reach; whereas his 
pursuits are all complete in themselves, because, in 
one word, they are not mecms bid ends. 

But the part of M— 's character which is ex- 
hibited in his intercourse with, others, differs as 
much from that part of his owir which I have just 
described, as this latter does from that of other, 
people. He cannot be said to be fond of society. 
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and never wiDingly associates with any but persons 
in whom he can find some qualities that deserve 
respect and love ; but when he is with these, or 
with his own immediate friends, his personal cha- 
racter seems to be totally merged and lost for the 
time in a disposition to adapt himself to them. He 
has then no wish, or will, or opinion of his^ owm 
He is a talker or a listener, just as. he sees that 
either of these characters will best please his com- 
panions ; but generally die latter : for the end and 
object of all. conversation now-ardays is, to hear 

one's self talk,, and this is not one of M 's 

sources of pleasure. I have seen him sit for an 
hour together, listening, with the most patient and 
apparently pleased attention, to the merest prosing; 
convinced that in doing so he is. giving^ and is 
therefore himself enjoying, more real^.pleasure than 
if he were to pour forth a strain of the most bril- 
liant wit, or the most original eloquence : and thin 
is always done without the least appearance ol 
effort, or the least air of superiority. All the part 
he takes in a conversation; of this kind is, to give 
his assent to any remarks that be may think true, 
and to help it on a little, whien it flags. This is so 
universally M——^V practice in mixed society, that 
though he thinks on. all subjects with more origif> 
nalijty than any man I ever met with, yet nine per- 
son? out of ten leave his company with the impress. 

n3 
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sion that he is a very qiiiet, good-4iatiired, soluble, 
common-place sort of person like themselves ; so 
little does he endeavour or wish to shine. But, in 
fact, society, like all his other pursuits and oocupfr- 
tions, is, with him, an end in itself, not a means. 

But he does talk sometimes, among his own im- 
mediate friends and family, where he knows that 
he shall give more pleasure than by listening; and 
then it is that all the finer and more striking parts 
of his mental character become visible ; — his deep 
and intense admiration of moral beauty under every 
form and modification, and his exquisite tact in 
detecting and appreciating it ; his pure and ardent 
love for truth, and his determination to follow that 
wherever it may lead him, i^gardleds o{ conse- 
quences; and above all, his fine and fearless en^ 
thusiasmon all subjects that he thinks worthy of 
it— -an enthusiasm which seems to have been 
strengthened and purified by his having lived in 
perpetual contact with a state of thinga calculated, 
as k should seem by the example of almost every 
one else, to indurate the feelings and pollute the 
very fountains of them. This last is the most re- 
markable and the most delightful feature c^ 
M ' * ^ *s character. He has, as I before said, seen 
more of the world than any man of his age I ever 
ihei with, and yet he is less than all others what is 
cflfiied a man of the world. 
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M ^'s education was, in the very early part of 

his life, entirely neglected ; that is to say, he was 
taught when a boy what boys are usually taught, 
and then suffered to forget it as soon as he pleased. 
The deficiency which he feels in consequence of 
tliis neglect has been, I beUeve, his chief induce- 
ment to abandon any regular pursuits But he re* 
gards this deficiency in his early education as a 
favourable circumstance rather than otherwise, since 
it has left him on unfailing source of mental occu* 
pation; for this he considers as the grand secret 
of human happiness in the present state of society.. 
Study therefore, or not to. call it by so formal a 
name, the cultivaticm of his own mind, is the sole 
emplpyment of M — -'s life. But, as I before 
hinted, his studies always ref^ to subjects connected 
with the affections, the imagination^ and the fancy. 
The physical sciences he shuns as he would a pes- 
tilence ; for it is one of his most fixed and cherished 
(pinions, that, as it xiespects a man's self, the most 
unfortunate mental propensity that can. be indulged 
in, is that of prying and investigating too closely 
inta the physical causes of the natural phenomena 
which surround us : a disposition which forms that 
character described with "such deep and eloquent 

contempt by M ^9 favourite,. Wordsworth^ && 

one who isr-^ 



J 
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" ' all eyes ; 

Philosopher — a fingering slave — 
One that would peep and botanixe 
Vpon his mother's grave.'* 

M was telling me, the other day, of what he 

called the escape that he once had from this peri- 
lous course of study. When he was quite a youth, 
the brilliant discoveries of Davy and others had 
made the study of the physical sciences, and parti* 
cularly chemistry, extremely fashionable in this 
country. *' The wonders of oxygen and hydrogen,'' 
said he, ^^ became the theme of experiment and 
• conversation {torn one end of Evirope to the other ; 
and I too, like the rest, must know something about 
them ; so I began to attend lectures, and study the 
elqnentary books on the subject And never shall 
I forget the effect they at first produced on me. I 
devoured their contents with a more eager appetite, 
a more intense interest, than had ever before been 
excited in me by the most high- wrought romance. 
I plimged into the stream, and absolutely abandoned 
myself to its cuA*ent, sporting in its waves as in a 
new element, breathing the new atmosphere^ and 
gazing on the flowers on all sides of me, and the 
^sky above me, with a rapture I had never felt be- 
fore : for the new world in which I found myself 
had all these peculiar to itself. What I felt was 
A sort of intoxication, such as I could fancy to result 
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fSrom breathing the nitrous oxide of which I was 
then hearing and reading so much* Suddenly, 
however, I found that the stream to which I had 
trusted myself was bearing me onward to a preci-* 
pice ; and I had but just strength and resolution 
left to escape, before I arrived at the edge of it. 
I soon learned, too, that I had but just escaped in 
time ; for when I got back to my own world again, 
I found that I was looking at it through a medium 
which changed and distorted all its accustomed 
features. A film seemed to have been placed before 
my mental sight, and X could scarcely recognise 
those objects which before had been my glory and 
delight ; the contemplation of which had been the 
food of my moral existence. Or perhaps it would 
be mc^e philosophical to say that a film had been re-^ 
moved from my eyes. But the effects were thet same. . 
While I was gazing upon the splendid pageantry 
of clouds attendant on a setting sun, and watch- 
ing the perpetual changes in their ineffable beauties, 
I found I could not at first prevent from intruding 
into my thoughts a strange and desperate jargon 
about refracted and reflected light, its effects on the 
vapours which are supported by the atmosphere 
which surrounds the earth, and so forth ! It was 
so with all the other appearances of external nature. 
I could not hear the thunder, or listen to the nights 
ingale'*3 song, or watch the nioonlight glittering oh 
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a Stream of vater, or the like, without h&ng pestered 
with a confused notion of their causes, and a restless 
and impatient desire to pry into them. What 
had I to do with their causes ? Their effects were 
enough for me, and all that was intended for me. 
In shorty all that had before contributed to lift me 
above the earth, now filled me with an insane desire 
to dig, with my own hands, dozxmwards to its centre. 
I have never since ceased to rejoice that I did not 
yield to the temptation of engaging in such dirty 
work; for certainly, before I had reached to the 
depth of a common grave, the ground would have 
fallen in upon me, and buried me alive.*" 

It is another of M 's singular, and rather 

startling opinions, that it is much better to know 
things superficially than profoundly: better, he 
means, with reference to the purpose of deriving 
pleasure from knowledge. And it is mere cant, 
after all, to pretend that this is not the immediate 
as well as the remote object of every one in acquir- 

ing knowledge. I shall not detail to you M ^"s 

arguments in support of this opinion ; for I am 
not very well satisfied with them myself; though 
they are sufficiently ingenious. But I should not 
enable you to judge fairly of M— 's character, if 
I neglected to tell you that, in most of the points in 
which he differs from the multitude, — ^particularly 
in these two latter, with respect to the ad^&ntage of 
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merely superficial knowledge, and the little yaliie^ 
or rather the mischief resulting from the study of 
the physical sciences, — ^he never thinks of stating 
his opinions as general propositions, but only as 
they bear upon his own immediate views and feel- 
ings. Indeed he never thinks of stating them at 
all, even as individual opinions, except under such 
circumstances as those in which they have happened 
to come out during our accidental conversations to-^ 
gether. He holds to them firmly, as it regards 
himself, and acts upon them to the very utmost 
extent to which they can lead him ; but he never 
obtrudes them on others^ and never even thinka 
contemptuously of those who hold directly opposite 
ones. On the contrary, let but an opinion be sin- 
cere, and he respects it equally, whether he thinks 
the foundations of it true or false : for if he loves 
one thing more than all others it is sincerity, and if 
he hates — ^but be does not hate any thing. Indeed 
he carries this passion for sincerity (or rather 
it carries him) so far, that while he has been 
execrating certain doctrines as in the highest degree 
false and pernicious, I have heard him stop short 
to express his respect and admiration for the pro- 
mulgator of those doctrines, because he believed 
him to be sincere. 

Such, my dear Claire, is a alight and imperfSect 
sketch of the man for whom I have already formed 
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what I yenture to believe will be a deep and lasting 
friendship ; at least such are a few of the fair 
features of his character. That he has faults and 
failings like the rest of us, I expect — I had almost 
said I hope: for if he has not, I can have little 
expectation that our friendship can be mutual ; and 
unless it be mutual, it cannot be at all. That he has 
faults, he would be the very first to feel and to 
confess ; as he would be the very last to recognise 
himself in the character that I have here dr^wn of 
him. 

One faults and only one, I have as yet discovered 
in him ; and that I shall mention, lest you should 
fancy that my incipient liking for one part of his 
character has blinded me to all the rest. He can* 
not be said to be of a sociable disposition, and 
obviously shuns any thing like a general intercourse 
with the world. The minds of his fellow beings 
constitute, as it were, a foreign re^on, in which he 
likes occasionally to travel and to expatiate ;. but 
the cherished resting-place of his thoughts, their 
temple and their home^ is the ideal world which his 
imagination has created in the recesses of his own 
spirit, and the depth of his own heart. This has 
given to his manner an abstraction and reserve which 
are extremely repulsive to strangers; and these are 
accompanied by an apparent consciousness, which 
^yes to him, among those who do not know him. 
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an air of proud and almost contemptuous superiority. 
This latter, however, refers to his looks alone ; and 
it is, I am convinced, quite involuntary, and arises 
from the predominant ch£H*acter of his thoughts 
having impressed, as it invariably does, its corr&- 
^X)iiding expres^on on hi& countenance. 

I will finish this^ sketch of M 's character by 

Ridding that it contains more poetry ^ abstractedly 
speaking, and as it regards himself, than that of any 
other person I ever met with. He holds a more 
perpetual intercourse with an imaginary world, has 
more ideal purity of thought and feeling, and his 
hopes and aspirations are more free, lofty, and 
enthusiastic ; at the same time, the principles which 
are the spring of his actual conduct in life as it 
respects others, are more firm and inflexible 

I have written you a very long letter about a 
person who is at present unknown to you. But I 
shall not pretend to. fear that it will be uninteresting 
to you, I am sure it will not. 

In my next I shall describe to you the other two 
members of this charming family ; and I hope to 
make you know and like them as well as I do my- 
self. Though if this latter were my only wish, I 
could perhaps compass it in a much shorter way, by 
telling you that their treatment of me, ever since 
I have been here, has been more like that of a. 
brother than of a stranger and a foreigner. 

V. S. 
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LETTER XL. 

The ideal perfection of the female character is 
of a nature to require very few words to describe 
it ; and the nearer it approaches to that perfection, 
the less can be said about it. The persons to whom 
I am writing will hardly feel the extent of the 
meaning that I would convey, when I say that, out 
of our own houae^ I neva* had an opportunity of 
contemplating anything in real life which approached 
so near to that perfection as I now hteve, in the per- 
sons with whom I am living in daily intercourse ; a 
kind of intercourse, too, that has, I think, enabled 
me to judge as correctly of them as if I had passed 

my life in their society. M ^*s mother and her 

adopted daughter are in reality one character. They 
can scarcely be thought of separately, by those who 
know them both. Though superficial observers 
would probably discover no resemblance between* 
them, yet there is in fact no difference, except the 
necessary ones resulting from thirty years difference 
in age. They have the same exquisite purity and 
refinement of feeling, the same ardent and enthu- 
siastic love for all that has even the semblance of 
goodness or beauty, and the same delicate and in- 
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tuitive tact in the discovery of them, the same 
dehghtfully natural simplicity of taste, the same 
Mrishes, the same hopes, the same fears, and (I will 
add) the same faults. 

I never witnessed so perfect a unity and com* 
munion of disposition. There is but one point on 
which they differ; and in that very difference, 
direct as it is, they resemble each other. It is 
this, that each thinks as humbly of herself as she 
does highly of the other. 

Mrs. is about fifty yeara of age, and has the 

appearance of having possessed considerable per- 
sonal beauty. But while there is a faded and 
melancholy dbaracter in her countenance, which 
has apparently been impressed on it by past 
circumstances of her life, and which makes her 
look older than she is, there is at the same time 
something about it which gives an evidence of 
extreme youthfulness of mind. And, in fact, tins 
is the pecuhar feature of her character. During a 
perpetual intercourse with the world, and with 
very few opportunities of even keeping alive a 
taste for natural pleasures, she has yet preserved 
that taste in all its original purity; or rather, it 
has remained with her, without any effort on her 
part to retain it. She still continues to regard the 
forms and influences of the external world with the 
eyes and the feelings of a child, on whose senses they 
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are just bursting forth with all the beauty of 
newness. There is a freshness and simplicity 
about all her thoughts and feelings, which is 
scarcely ever to be found after very early youth : 
and particularly in a female. The heat and acti- 
vity of the fancy, and the force of imagination, 
sometimes enable men to carry onward to after 
life the feelings and faculties of youth. But in 
women — the very essence of whose character is to 
feel and to suffer, not to think and to act — ^this is 
very rarely the case. This concentration of the 
mental powers in one direction, that of actual 
impulse, is naturally calculated to wear away and 
destroy not only themselves, but the track over 
which they pass — ^not only the capability to be 
excited, but the exciting power in external objects. 
With her, however, this law seems to have been 
suspended or set aside; or rather, indeed, totally 
reversed; for time and habit have strengthened 
instead of weakening her susceptibility of recriving 
pleasure from even the simplest and most inartifi- 
cial objects — the very same class of objects from 
which she received the same impressions in child- 
hood ; and those impressions, every time they are 
renewed, seem to acquire a renewed vividness 
and power. She looks upon a beautiful flower 
with the same innocent and unaffected delight that 
she did forty years ago ; but that delight is now 
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modified and heightened by perpetually increasing 
feelings of admiration and love. She hails every 
returning birth-night of the moon, with the same 
quiet yet earnest joy that she did when first her 
newly awakened spirit owned its mysterious bridal 
with the viable world ; but what she then used to 
gaze at only as a lovely crescent of light, now 
comes before her in all the radiant glory of a 
heavenly visitant, yet all the breathing beauty of 
an earthly one, and brings in its train a pomp of 
self-multiplying associations, created by memory^ 
ajid rendered immortal by hope. 

The chief, and indeed the only fault of 
Mrs. ' ^ 8 character, (I must mention the defects 
in my pictures, or I am afraid you'^ll not pay very 
implicit attention to my judgment as to their 
beauties) is one that arises entirely from a pecu^ 
liarly susceptible organization. In fact she is of 
an extremely nervous and irritable temperament; 
the effects of which give an appearance of haste 
and impatience to her manner, and make her life 
(more than that of any other person I know) a 
perpetual alternation between exquisite hi^piness 
and exquisite misery. 

I shall now add the finishing figure to this 
family picture; without which, indeed, it would 
be no more complete than a landscape would 
without a sky. You will thai be able to fancy 
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yourselves in the midst of us; for C and I 

seem to be felt, and feel ourselves to be, as much 
a part of the family at present as if we really did 
belong to it. — I anUcipate the significant smiles 
that will pass from one to another, when you begin 
to read the part of this letter in which I shall 

speak of E ; at least if I am at all able to 

express what I think of her; and I know that 
A^-— will be the first to begin them. But let me tell 
her that I am not to be frightened by those smiles 
now. There was a time when they used to startle 
and bewilder me. If I met them unexpectedly, 
they used to flash upon the current of my thoughts 
like a sudden burst of moonlight on a midnight 
stream*— changing the darkness into sparkling and 
living light But the stream ran still darker by 
the contrast, when the light had left it, and 
seemed more likely than ever to be lost in its wan- 
derings. That wild and wayward stream has since 
been tamed and embanked into a sober and silent 
canal. But it now basks in the same light all 
along its course; and if the changes that have 
been wrought in it have made it something less 
sparkling and picturesque, they have left it infi< 
nitely more quiet, useful, and happy. 

** What ! '' (I hear her exclaim) " has the 
memory of the little dim pole-star of our absent 
mariner, hid as it is in the mists of distance, had 
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the power to withdraw his attention from the 
actual presence of this bright and newly disco- 
vered planet, that he was going to describe to 
us?^' It has indeed: for though the one may 
and will beautify his path for ever, it is the other 
alone that can point out that path, and lead him 
onward to the true haven of his hopes. 

But to return to his subject What will 8om§ 
persons say, and others think, of his taste and 
gallantry, when he not only thinks but dares to 

sag/ he thinks, that E is without exception the 

most finished example of feminine loveliness, both 
in mind and person, that he ever yet beheJd ? 

Do not mistake me, however. I have seen more 
beautiful &ces and finer forms— I have heard more 
touching and musical voices — I have met with 
more wit and accomplishments, in others ; and as 
much ease« grace, gaiety, and good temper. But 
I never have seen and heard such a face and per- 
son and voice, such wit and accomplishments, and 
such ease, grace, gaiety and good temper, combined 
in any one human being. 

E is twenty years of age, so that the very 

first flush of youth has passed away ; but it has 
been succeeded by something the influence of 
which, if not so magically seductive at the 
first glance, is infinitely more touching and 
permanent Her face, though full of beauties, 
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is by no means regularly beautiful. Its shape is 
almost a perfect oval. The foro-head is the very 
finest I ever saw— remarkably high and broad, 
and a& smooth, white, and transparent as marble ; 
and is shaded by large, light auburn curls. Her 
eyes are large, and much darker than those 
which usually accompany a fair complexion; 
and there is an expression about them that is, as 
far as I have seen, peculiar to themselves. I 
was going to say that they are like dove^s 
eyes, but that would be nonsense, for I never 
observed what a dove^s eyes are like; but the 
expression of them appears to me exactly like 
that of the figure of the dove descending from 
heaven, used in an allegorical sense, in some of 
Guido's and Carlo Dolce's pictures; they tell of 
the same ineffable softness-— the same fragrant 
purity — the same unchangeable peace. The rest of 
the features are not well formed, or very remark- 
able in any particular, except the mouth ; about 
which there is perpetually pla3ring a distant and 
scarcely perceptible smile, blending with the ever- 
shifting but inextinguishable light of intellect and 
good-nature. Her figure is rather above the 
middle height; and, according to the present 
style of taste and dress, it may be considered as 
rather too slight in proportion. But I think that 
this circumstance adds to rather than diminishes 
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the effect of her face, person, and manner, as a 
whole. It confirms and heightens that etherial 
expression which is the peculiar character of her 
beauty. She seems to be clothed in an atmosphere 
of her own ; a kind of misty light seems to 
radiate from her, and to repel the approaches of 
every thing that is not kindred to itself, every thing 
impure and earthly : a veil which is transparent as 
crystal to the mental sight, but through which 
the eye of the mere senses cannot pierce at all« 

Such is the person of this lovely creature. And 
I really think that the description is not an exag- 
gerated one. I mean, of course, with reference to 
the feelings of those who are qualified to appreciate 
this peculiar kind of beauty. It is a kind that 
addresses itself almost exclusively to the imagina- 
tion ; and it therefore requires some portion of this 
quality to be able to feel it at all; and a considerable 
portion to be susceptible of all its power. Shew 
Raphael's celebrated Dresden Madonna to a clown 
or a mechanic, and he will see in it nothing but a 
fenudefcbce. Shew the ^ame to a rake or a receiver- 
general, and he will only recognise the portraiture 
of a devilish pretty woman. But does it therefore 
follow that that splendid creation of human genius 
is not worthy of all, and more than all, the most 
rapturous admiration of its most enthusiastic wor- 
shippers ? It might as well be said, because the 

VOL. I. o 
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blmd canpot s^ the rainbow, and the deaf cannot 
hear Mozart^s music, that, therefore, these things 
do not exist 

I have liitle to add as to the mental character of 
E I told you that she re^mbles her mother 

(so she feels and calls her) in almost every thing* 
There is one exception^ hp^rever : — thai of temper. 
And how shall I speak of that ? Shall I dare to 
tell you that it ia even more serene, more equable, 
more bahny, than (my one other that I know ? 
The most perfect symbol of it that I can think of 
is a Uttle unknown lake that I, have seen, nearly at 
the summit of some of the highest Alps; which is 
so situated as never to be ruffled into any other 
expression than that of smiles ; it is so transparent 
that you can see to the very bottom of it ; ai^d it 
reflects no other ol^ects than the flowers on its 
banks, the sunshine^ the stars, and the sky 

V. S. 
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I HAVE just returned from a^irit to Windsor 
Castle, and as it unexpectedly turns out to be 
incomparably the finest thing I have seen in Eng- 
land, except St Paulas, I hasten to give you an 
account of it. The road to Windsor being per- 
fectly flat all the way, offers nothing worthy' of 
particular notice, till you arrive within a shc»t dis- 
tance of the town and castle themselves ; when the 
lattar, which is situated on an eminence, forms a 
noble and majestic object of sight during the Isast 
three or four miles : the more so, perhaps, from its 
not presenting, at any one point of view, any thing 
like a regular or uniform appearance, but changing 
Its shape and aspect at every turn of the road ; yet 
nlways retainii^ the same character and expression, 
naoiely, that of the somewhat rude, but extensive 
strofighold of a powerful and warlike chief, oon- 
sfemioted i» feudal times, when the terms might and 
righi were> more openly synonymous than they are 
at'pFeaent;; and, moreova:, when str^gth was <xin- 
Mbred as beauty, and beauty strength. Winiaat 
OafftI^«xeep^wIien seeti from its immediale vicin)^)^ 
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presents more the appearance of a citadel or acm* 
polls, than the single residence even of a monarch; 
and such, in fact, it is, — the numerous dependants, 
&c. which are attached to an establishment of thi» 
kind, all having their dwellings within the walb 
which run round the outward precincts of the 
castle itself: the whole forming a town within 
a town. As the outside of this truly royal resi-^ 
dence offers by far the most striking subject d 
remark, I shall principally notice that ; premising^ 
that all I had occasion to say of the other English 
palaces, is any thing but true of this^; which, indeed^ 
compensates for them all, and is, without except 
tion, the most princely edifice I have seen in 
Europe. There is, however, a rude and inarti* 
ficial character about it, so entirely different horn 
all other palaces, that it cannot properly be made a 
subject of comparison with any of them, but rather 
of contrast. Ornament and regularity are usually 
the most striking features of edifices of this kind ; 
but Windsor Castle is entirely without either of these 
qualities. Ornament, in particular^ it seems to dis- 
claim altogether ; and the absence of this it is which 
gives the peculiar and characteristic appearance to it. 
It is ^literally constructed of hewn stone; small 
square blocks, about the size of those with which 
the streets of Paris are paved, being the sole mate- 
rial used in it, and these being not more r^;ularly 
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worked than those to which I have compared them, 
or more artificially put together. I speak, of 
course, x>{ the external parts merely. I should 
Jiave conceived beforehand, that the effect of this 
would ha^e been totally poor and bad; but, in 
fact, direcdy the reverse is the case. It gives to 
the whole building a somewhat barbarous, but at 
the same time a natural and proud sdmplicity, at 
<»iee impressive in itself, and admirably indicative ' 
of the times in which if was constructed, and the 
purposes to which it was intended to be applicable. 
The space occupied by the castle and the various 
^offices and buildings attached to it, is of great extant 
The principal entrance is through a low arched 
gateway, flanked by solid towers, whidi leads imme- 
4iatdy to a court-yard of irregular form, partly 
«iUTounded by low buildings of different kinds, 
which serve as the residences of the servants and 
dependants of the palace. Inunediately opposite 
this prindpal entrance s^nds the royal chapel of 
St George; which, though oa a small scale, is, 
without exception, the most rich and perfect spe* 
cimen of Gothic ardiitecture I have ever seen; 
particularly the interior, of which I shall speak 
hereafter. At another . extremity of this open 
space, behind a low wall which was formerly for- 
lified, (as indeed all the castle was,) rises a lofty 
nound, apparently an artificial oWy clothed with 
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bettutaftilly pvesenred turf, and studded 'ivith ihrubv 
and eveif^reens; «id on the BumHUt of tius mound 
stands the celebvated Round Tower, in winch seve- 
ral kings have been iield captive, — ^partieidarly tiie« 
amiable and unfortunate James I. of Sootkiid, 
who remained hare tor eigfaiteen yearo, jfonamg 
fatth love ditties to the beautifiil Jane Beaufort, 
one of the beauties of the Ei^hsh court, whom he 
had seen during bis coflinamcnt, and become en** 
moured of. Here, also^ was imprisoned John^ 
king of France, who was tidcen by Edward, the 
Black Prince, at the battle of Pototiere. Nothing 
can be finer than the elBPeel of this tower, risiflig 
above the surrounding buildings, and looking 
down upon thera in a stem silence, as if keeping a 
p^petual watch over them. Passing to the left of 
this tower, you enter the upper court of the castle, 
which is a quadran^, throe sides of which ase 
formed by the diffident ranges of the royal apart- 
ments ; the south side is open, and presents another 
view of the Round Tower, and the country beyond; 
and in the centre stands a brass equestrian statue 
of Charles II. This is the only part within the 
interior walls whidi presents a regular appearance ; 
and this, like all the rest, is totally free from any 
attempt at ornament — being built of the same 
small square unworked stcmes which form the 
outer walls and all the other departm^ts of tho 
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building. It is the outer part of this quadrangle 
which forms the principal object of sight at a dis- 
tance, as it is built on a rising spot of ground, 
"and presents, a regular front to the park, on the 
extremity of which the whole stands. It is from the 
centre of this park that the castle can alone be seen 
to advantage, as a whole ; and I should think it is 
not posrible for any dass of building to produce a 
nobler or more characteristic effect than this does, 
viewed from this particular station. The build* 
ing itself is square, low, heavy, and solid, both as 
a whole, and in its separate parts ; but any un<- 
pleasant effects that niight arise from this if it 
stood on a level ground, are altogether obviated by 
its rising from the summit of an eminence, th^ 
sides of which are made dearly pierpendicltilat^,' liift 
are also concealed by a projecting terrace which 
reaches to the level of the park itself on one side, 
and on the adjoining idde by a rich clothing of 
various trees and shrubs, reaching to a great extent 
^ow the foot cf the terrace, on account of the 
eminence on this side descending much lower into 
the adjacent country than it does on the other. 
Of the two fronts thus presented to the eye, and 
standing at right angles with each other, the one 
which i(k>ks immediately up the park is the most 
regular, and produces the finest general effect. It 
consists of four perfectly plain square towers, riidng 
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immediately from the terrace that I have before 
spoken of, and joined to each other by ranges of 
apartments reaching but half way up the height 
of the towers, and receding conaderably back. The 
intermediate spaces of ground thus formed, are 
planted with a few flowering shrubs, which offer 
the only ornamental appearance that is to be found 
any where about this noble edifice ; and the effect oi 
these is so purely inartificial, and so consistent with 
the general character of all aroimd, that they would 
sedm to have been cast there by Nature herself, 9B 
tributes of praise and admiration to the spirit in 
which the work has been done. When seen from, 
the park below, these green tresses seem to hang 
suspended in the air, against the face of the castle ; 
t|^us producing the effect of a few simple curls, 
scattered with a studied negligence about the fea> 
tures of a matronly beauty, who is too proud of 
her charms to choose to attire them ia the reigning, 
mode, or perhaps conscious that they would lose 
th^ peculiar attraction if she did. There is na 
denying that the English have a very exquisite,, 
and, indeed, imrivalled taste— or, perhaps, it should 
rather be called a feeling— as to the value of little 
natural auxiUaries of this kind, in setting off the 
effects of art In fact, their taste in attiring and 
ornamenting their residences, from the cottage to 
the palacej^ is as piuch superipr to ours, as the tastet 
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kS our women, in personal ettire, is to tbeirs — 
which is reaching the clknas: oi comparison at once. 
Without these little adjuncts, to which I have al- 
luded above, this noble building would, notwith- 
istandfaig its statdy simplicity, present an appear- 
«noeof coid and bare loneliness, but ill harmonising 
with the rich and magnificent scenery in the midst 
«of which it is placed ; but with these, it becomes 
united to that scenery, and, as it were, acknow- 
ledged as a consistent part of it. The ivy that 
ihangs its luxuriant tresses on two or three of the 
angles of this proud castle, is the connecting link 
which marries it to the stately elm-groves, the rich 
Tallies^ and lovely meads by which it is surrounded 
<in all rades. From the terrace, which I have said 
runs roiind two sides of the castle, there is a noble 
view of this luxuriant domain, over which it seems 
to preside like a queen ; looking out upon all with 
an air (tf quiet dignity, and being looked up to 
by aU as if for countenance and protection. You 
know how fond I am of forming ima^nary unions 
of this kind ; and you will easaly believe that I 
cotdd not help, or rather, that I did not try to 
hdip, pursuing my indination on this occasion. As 
I paced this tarrace, or seated myself listlessly on 
its parapet, and looked forth on the rich pageant 
of natural beauty tihat lay spread out beneath me, 
: I amused myself by fancying a union of the above 

o 3 
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kiadf by endowing idl before and about me witb 
an jmaginaiy life and coiiKiooflDessy and givinj; te^ 
each and all a separate and appropriate set of feet 
ings, habitS) and duties. The castle itself I had 
before converted into a matronly beaaty ; I now 
raised her to the rank of a maiden queen (the 
Elisabeth) of a smiling and happy realm. The 
thousand various tree» and shrubs that clothed the 
enunattce, formed the court dien of this stately 
beauty, terminating at the terrace, whidb seemed 
to dasp her waist as a zone ; the flower<>pasnted 
meadows that stretched aU aromdy were the rich 
tapestry of her presence dumiber, over which the 
sky hung like an aeure dome ; the majestic elms 
that grew on every side, swept as they were by the 
passing wind, seemed bowing th^ heaib in token 
of a courtly homage ; the beautiful river that came 
winding round close to the foot of the eminence, 
seemed pressii^ near to pay her wiUing tribute, 
and kiss the hem of her royal garment, and then 
to glide away prouder and happier than hetoire. 
The rest of the scenery I likened to the more dis- 
tant spectators, who were ulently waiting their 
turn to aiqsroach her, or modestly content to re- 
main within the ken of her eye and the light of 
her countenance. The most conqf>icuous object 
ameog these, is the exquisite gothic hall of Eton 
College, which rises at a little distance like a 



rili^oufii temple. For this I could fiiid no appo- 
piAeUbt simiHtude. The best I c6uld do was to liken 
it to a beiutiful devotee, vowed and dedicated to 
unearthly thoughts, and '^ with looks cotnmercing 
with the skies,^ yet choosing to pl^u» herself in the 
presence of majesty) in order occasdonally to re- 
mind it that there is a kingdom not of this world. 

It wtts on Sunday that I visited Whidsor ; and 
the Chapel Royal of 8t George^ the patron saint 
of England, being open td the public during divine 
service, I went in: for you must know, that I 
visited this <iastle, as I have hitherto done most 
of the aghts of London, without any cicerone. 
I am aware that I lose solnething by following this 
plan; but I am pretty certain that I gain much more 
than I lose. The external part of this gothic cath^ 
dral (for sudi it is, though on a very small scale) 
is, as I nientioned to you before, exceedingly per- 
fect of its kind ; but the interior is still finer and 
more complete. The choir, in particular, presents 
a m66t gorg^us and imposing spectacle. Being 
used for the installation of the Knights of the 
Garter, the most distinguished of the English 
orders of knighthood, the stalls of the knights are 
ranged on each mde of the choir, beginning imme- 
diately at the entrance. These stalls are thirty in 
number, and reach nlore than half Way to the 
altar. They are of the most florid gothic . in 
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design ; and are farmed of British oak, elabomtdy^ 
carved in every part, very darkly stained, so as to 
be almost black, and highly polished or varnished. 
Each is surmounted by a canopy of the same 
design and material, on which are placed the 
sword, hehnet, crest, and mantle of the knight 
to which the stall is appropriated; and imme* 
diately above this canopy hangs the knight^s 
banner, with his arms, &c. richly emblazoned on. 
it The solemn character of thia part of the choir 
itself, and of the altar and roof, which are <^ 
amilar workmanship, blended and ecmtrasted with 
the gorgeous effect of the painted banners, embroi- 
dered mantles, and glittering swords and helmets^ 
and the whole scene dimly lighted by a magnificent 
painted window, which occupies the whole end of 
the choir above the altar — ^produce altogether a 
most rich and appropriate impression — a calling 
forth and blending together of a host of high and 
animating assodiation^, drawn from those somewhat 
rude, but highly poetical times, when religion and 
chivalry divided the national mind between them. 
Filled, and to a certain degree agitated as my 
mind was, by the presence of these associa- 
tions — which came trooping upon it from its 
favourite storehouse of imaginations and fancies — 
nothing could be finer than the effect of the great 
organ^ which now suddenly pealed forth its rich 
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tones, accompanied by the sweet voices of the 
choristers chaiinting the service of the day. The 
latter influence seemed now to take possession 
of my spirit wholly, steeping it in that vague 
and inexpressive feeling of voluptuous pleasure^ 
which is perhaps the most rare and enviable state 
of which the human mind is susceptible ; when all 
distinct thought is merged and melted down into 
mere sensation ; when both the memory and ima^ 
nation are gradually thrown into a deep slumber ; 
sensation seeming to begin, continue, and end in 
itself alone. It is remarkable that this kind of 
pleasure always generates a disporition to shed 
tears; which are, in fact, after the mind has 
reached a certain stage of strength and refinement, 
lalways the accompaniments of intense pleasure, and 
never of pain. 

Before quitting this most impressive spot, I 
i»nnot help noticing the admirable propriety and 
decorum which are observed in conducting the 
public worsliip in this country ; and which I have 
frequently had occasion to observe elsewhere than 
here. But even here, where it may naturally be 
supposed that a great portion of the congregation 
are attracted by curiosity rather than devotional 
feelings, there is not the slightest appearance of 
any one forgetting the object to which the place 
is dedicated. There is no going in and out during 
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the service — no whispering, or walking about on 
tiptoe — no gasing around at the numerous objects 
of attraction that present themselves on all sides. 
And if, unlike what may sometimes be observed in 
our own reli^ous temples, there is little appearance 
of that deep devotion during which the worshipper 
seems wrapt away from this wcnrld, and all things 
a{^rtaining to it ; yet, unlike ours also^ there is 
nothing approaching to that disgusting and unna- 
tural indifference, which makes the church a public 
thoroughfare from one part of the city to another, 
or even a place of open amusement or assignation. 
As a specimen of the scrupulous ihamier in which 
this order and regularity are preserved, I may 
mention that, diving the service in the above 
chapel, while standing in the outward aisle, I had 
inadvertently taken out my note book to make a 
remark in it ; when an official person belonging to 
the place stepped up, and begged me to desist, 
informing me that I was infringing the rules and 
regulations of the place. In one of oi\f churches 
the same person would have stepped up to me in 
the same manner; but it would have been to 
enquire whether he should shew or explain to me 
any of the curiosities of the place. 

In pasnng through the state apartments of 
Windsor Castle, nothing presents itself particu- 
Jarly worthy of notice, except a few very fine 
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pictures ; the apartments tbemiielvee being inferior, 
both in extent and ntagniiicence, to most of the 
royal palaces that I have seen elsewhere. And 
e\-en the pictures that daim parUcular attention, 
are very few indeed. The finest are two by 
Guidoi Venus attired by the Graces, and Perseiw 
and Andromeda. Both of these are painted in 
a very grand style; and the Venus and Graces 
is, perhaps, one of Guidons very highest works : 
it is full of a rich and harmcmious sweetness, 
joined to a voluptuous tenderness, the effects of 
which are very striking and poetical. The 
Andromeda is also punted with a grandeur of 
outline, and a force of colouring, which this artjst 
did not often reach, or even' attempt. The Judith 
with the head of Holofemes, hy the same artist, 
though charmingly pointed, has not much more force 
of expreseion than the Venus. Guido could seldom 
get beyond an expresdon of soft and voluptuous 
sorrow, little adapted to subjects of high tragic 
interest. The Andromeda is very defective in this 
respect There is A. Caracci's celebrated picture 
of Silence, which I cannot tlunk answers to the 
lugh reputation it bears ; but there is one by 
Spagnolettj, of Duns Scotus finishing his trunslu- 
tion of the Bible, which is exceedingly intense and 
fine. The only others by the old masters which 
struck me as remarkable, aic a most lovely St, 
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Catherine, by Correggio; a splended portrait of 
Titian and Aretine, by Titian ; and the celebrated 
Misers, by Quintin Matsys ; which latter is equal 
to what Raphael would have painted on a similar 
subject, and is indeed very strikingly assimilated 
to his style. But perhaps the roost interesting 
treasures of art which this palace possesses, are the 
admirable portraits of English Kings, Princes, 
Nobility, &c. chiefly painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
and Sir Godfrey Eneller. Among these the most 
conspicuous are the celebrated beauties of Charles 
the Second^s court. These are all contained in 
one room, and exhibit such a constellation of female 
charms as, perhaps, was never before assembled 
together. 

Returning once more to the outside of this 
noble edifice, it is impossible enough to admire 
the curious neatness, finish, and consistency that 
pervade very part of it. It has evidently been 
constructed at various periods, and consequently 
under the direction of various persons ; and even 
in its first erection no regular plan seems to have 
been pursued, or at least laid down beforehand-* 
the different departments being added, altered, or 
adapted, as occasion or fancy might suggest. But 
atill, so uniformly consistent has been the spirit in 
which every thing has been done, that every part 
oi it perfectly harmonises with all the rest ; and 
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if it were not knows that this castle has been 
the fevourite Eiunmer residence of the British 
monarchB for ux or seven hundred years past, 
and that almoBt every one of them has had a 
hand in brining it to its present state, one nught 
suppose it to have been just now deigned and 
completed'— so fresh and perfect is every part of 
it. I b^eve, in the present instance, this is to be 
attributed to the particular care and attention 
bestowed on Windsor Castle by the late King, 
during the greater part of his life. But it seems 
that, since the peace, the government of this 
country have been alive to the pdicy of making 
the metropolis, and its environs, as attractive and 
complete in thdr external character as circumstances 
will admit ; and they have, accordingly, set on foot 
& great variety of extensive and admirable im- 
provements, and have also directed several repairs 
and renewals, which were no less necessary than 
they are efiective. Thus the splendid gothic 
Cathedral of Westminster, has, at a vast expcnce, 
been lately placed in nearly as perfect a st^te as 
when it was firat erected ; and the space about it 
has been cleared of houses, &c. so that there is now 
a full view of it from various points. The noble 
Gothic Hall of Westminster is also undergoing a 
amilar renewal and improvement; and t))is part o' 
the metn^lis may be expected in a few years i 
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present an aspect capable of xiyalling that of most 
other capital cities of Europe, though it can never 
attain that character of at once picturesquencfds, 
splendour, and uniformity, which belongs to some 
of the coups-d'oeil of Paris ; such as the Place de 
Louis XV., the Quais des TuiUeries, &c. 

Like Fontainbleau, and other royal palaces in 
France, Windsor has an extensive forest attached 
to it, where the king and court were accustomed, 
till within these few years, to pursue the sports ef 
the field ; and for once, and in a case of this kind, 
I must decidedly prefer the artificial to the natural 
mode of laying out domains like those in question. 
I cannot forget the rich solemnity of effect pro- 
duced on my mind, whenever I ride through the 
forest of Fontainbleau ; and I confess that no such 
effect was produced by that which I have just 
visited. At Fontainbleau, the immense masses of 
trees, regularly planted, and so closely as to cause 
a perpetual twilight when once you have entered 
the boundaries of the forest, and each mass being 
divided from the others by narrow glades, to which 
the eye can distinguish no termination ; the con- 
stant miumur of the ocean of leaves, even when the 
air is still, and the solemn flood of sound ceaselessly 
rushing on when there is a breeze stirring; the 
stately deer, passing at intervals through the distant 
gloom, like thehauntings spirits x}f the place; the 
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darkness-loving birds, singing with what I could 
fancy to be a kind of regal richness of tone ; even 
the grass and weeds which have never seen the 
sunn's face, and which yet seem to have reached a 
grandeur of growth that I have not noticed else- 
where; — all this, seen and felt at a distance from any 
human abode, or from any objects that can suggest 
associations connected with human society, hm 
always produced an impression on me, superior 
in kind to any I have ever experienced, and 
exactly analogous to that which I am accustomed 
to teceiye from the sight and sound of the ocean at 
night, when the winds are communing with it, or 
from the tones of an organ suddenly pealing and re- 
verberating through the aisles of a great cathedral. 
But nothing of this sort has occurred to me in 
visiting Windsor Forest. It is, in fact, with the 
exception of a noble avenue of trees at the chief 
entrance, a domain created, cultivated, and kept in 
order by Nature alone; and as such, it produces 
those deUghtful and appropriate effects which 
should result from scenery of this kind, and which 
may be experienced in a thousand other spots of a 
similar kind in all countries. But Fontainbleau, 
and some other of the royal forests of France^ 
such as Compiegne, &c. have a character entirely 
their own, and produce impressions when 
are present to us, and recollections when we 
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away from them, which are not only highly valuable 
in their nature, but which cannot be procured from 
any other source. 

I cannot take a final leave of tins most interest* 
ing spot, without letting my thoughts recur for a 
moment to the scenes which have glorified and 
graced it in times past; and which scenes and 
times no concurrence of circumstances can ever 
bring back to us. Here the genius of chivalry 
reigned in the fullest pomp of its power, and r^ 
veiled in its gayest and most gallant lustre; and 
here the shadow of it still preeides, but over a 
shadowy realm, a vacant altar, and a n^lected 
shrine. Here, in consequence of a happy accident 
in the loss and finding of a lady's garter, at (me of 
the royal festivals that were so frequently given in 
this palace — here was ofiered that fine homage 
to the influence of female charms, the institution 
of the Garter order of knighthood. Here^ in 
these courtly halls, or echoing courts, or in the 
fancy-peopled solitudes belonging to them,— dther 
beneath the '^ pillared shade ^' of the stately elms, 
or in the open champaigne adjoining, as the 
mood of his spirit might direct, — ^here the gallant 
and chivalrous, yet tender and melancholy Surrey 
used to wander listlessly about, meditating love- 
lays that might win to his arms the lovely Lady 
Geraldine, who was the first object of his youth- 
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fbl passion. Here that other princely lorer^ as 
romantic and poetical as Surrey^ but infinitely 
less fortunate — that double captive at once to love 
and policy — his body even a closer prisoner than 
his mind — here the amiable monarch of Scotland 
passed the ivhole of his youthful years, from their 
first early spring, at thirteen, to their final close 
at thirty. Here he used to lie in his bed and read 
Bceotius^s Consolations of Philosophy, till he could 
half forget that he was either a monarch or a cap- 
tive ; and here, when the philosophy of reason 
failed to comfort him, he flew to the still better phi- 
losophy of poetry and love, and found what he 
sought. Gazing from the window of his prison on 
the gardens beneath, he saw the beautiful Lady 
Jane Beaufort wandering among the flowers^ the 
loveliest of them all ; and in his situation, to see 
such a lady, was to love her ; and with his elegant 
and romantic mind, to love such a lady was to feel 
that he had need be something more than a king, to 
deserve and win her : so he became a poet ; and he 
did win her and his liberty together, and made her 
his queen; and a devoted and happy pair they 
remained, till the basest of conspiracies, to which he 
feU a victim some time after, tore them asunder; 
when this romantic love had an end worthy of its 
beginning, by the lady throwing herself aa a proti*^ 
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ing shield before the person of her lord, and receiv- 
ing on her tender body the murderous blows that 
were directed at his«-4)ut receiving them in vain! 
Here, on these lordly terraces, one of which was 
erected by herself, the truly royal Elizabeth, that 
queen of queens, used to walk for an hour daily, 
meditating on the glory and happiness of her realm, 
and doubtless mingling Noughts of love and plea- 
sure with those of duty and good goyermnent 

Finally, and to pass over all int^:mediate recol- 
lections, here, on this same terrace, the most 
worthy and respectable, but least chivalrous of 
monarchs, George the Third, used to walk every 
Sunday, in company with his subjects, frequently 
entering into familiar conversation with the meanest 
of them ; and here, confined to one set of apart- 
ments for a series of weary years, he remained an 
unconscious prisoner, blind, helpless, and a maniar , 
obliged to be treated as a wayward infant by hb 
own offspring, and conunanded by his own serva&ts j 
I will confess to you, that, in quitting Windsor 
Castle, and recoUectii^ that I should probably nevet 
look forth from its lordly terrace^ or paceits majestic 
courts again, a feeling of regret came over m^ thai; 
I have never before experienced in .quiliting a spot 
of the. kind; and.as royal palaoes are,. ior general^ 
fa£ from being rich ia associations among whidi my 
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mind deU^ts to dwdl, I must sttribute this feeling 
to the peculiar character of the present one, and to 
its necessarily throwing back the ima^ation to 
the most poetical times which modem Europe has 
ever known. 

V S. 
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